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HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  FAIR. 


WITH  an  area  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  square  miles*  within  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  having 
(exclusive  of  Alaska)  a  latitudinal  range  of 
nearly  twenty-four  degrees,  this  country  has 
not  only  a  profuse  horticultural  product,  but 


This  issue  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
presents  a  picture  of  the  magnificent  hall 
now  under  construction  at  Chicago  to  ac- 
commodate the  horticultural  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Fair.  It  is  an  extensive  though  not 
very  costly  structure,  being  one  thousand  feet 
in  length  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet 
in  extreme  width,  to  cost  about  5400,000.    It 


one  richly  varied.  Our  fruits  and  flowers 
comprise  all  which  are  grown  in  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  climes;  and,  when  we  in- 
clude Alaska,  to  these  may  be  added  many 
plants  rarer  if  not  more  useful  and  beautiful — 
the  native  foliage  of  hyper-borean  regions. 

*  The  area  in  square  miles  of    the   United   States  is 

3,557,000.  Of  that  space  Alaska  occupies  531,409  square 
miles,  leaving,  as  stated,  more  than  3,000,000  within  the 
emp^rate  zone. 


Stands  immediately  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Jackson  Park  from  the  Midway  Plaisance  fac- 
ing the  lagoon ;  and  between  the  building 
and  the  water  is  a  broad  flower  terrace, 
pierced  here  and  there  with  fountains  and 
reservoirs  where  the  plants  which  best  befit 
out-door  or  water  exhibition  will  be  dis- 
played. The  plan  of  the  building  proper  is 
a  central  pavilion  with  two  end  pavilions, 
each  of  the  latter  connected  to  the  center  b,. 
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front  and  rear  curtains,  forming  two  interior 
courts,  each  88x270  feet.  These  courts  are 
beautifully  decorated  in  color  and  planted 
with  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
central  pavilion  is  roofed  by  a  crystal  dome 
187  feet  in  diameter  and  113  feet  high,  under 
which  will  be  exhibited  the  tallest  palms, 
bamboos  and  tree  ferns  that  can  be  procured. 
There  is  a  gallery  in  each  of  the  pavilions. 
The  galleries  of  the  end  pavilions  are  de- 
signed for  cafes,  the  situation  and  surround- 
ings being  particularly  adapted  to  recreation 
and  refreshment.  These  cafes  are  surrounded 
by  an  arcade  on  three  sides,  from  which 
charming  views  of  the  grounds  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  building  will  be  exhibited  all 
the  varieties  of  flowers,  plants,  vines,  seeds, 
horticultural  implements,  etc.,  not  only  from 
the  wide  domain  of  our  own  country,  but 
from  all  the  other  lands  of  earth.  Those  ex- 
hibits requiring  sunshine  and  light  will  be 
shown  in  the  rear  curtains,  where  the  roof  is 
entirely  of  glass  and  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  plants.  The  front  curtains  and  un- 
der the  galleries  are  designed  for  exhibits  that 
require  only  the  ordinary  amount  of  light. 
Provision  is  made  to  heat  such  parts  as  may 
require  it.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
in  staff  or  stucco,  tinted  a  soft,  warm  buff 
color,  being  reserved  for  the  interior  and  the 
courts. 

Outside  of  the  wonder  and  delight  of  see- 
ing under  one  roof,  or  in  one  collection,  this 
universal  congress  of  the  vegetable  world, 
there  will  be  much  of  useful  information  ob- 
tainable concerning  the  forms  of  flowers, 
fruits  and  trees  which  yet  remain  for  intro- 
duction or  extended  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  more  valuable,  and  possibly  even 
more  surprising,  than  all  these  will  be  the 
comparison  of  implements  and  methods  by 
which  gardeners  procure  their  pleasing  and 
sometimes  strange  results  in  horticulture.  The 
American  will  not  only  take  pride  in  showing  to 
foreigners  the  evidence  of  our  varied  capacity 
in  the  matter  of  garden  productions,  but,  if 
he  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject,  he 
can  learn  if  this  country  with   its  four  hun- 


dred years  of  life,  its  almost  limitless  area 
and  its  wide  latitudinal  range  is  practically 
appreciative  of  its  opportunities.  His  con- 
clusion must  be  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  utilize  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  our  people.  Speaking  generally  for  this 
land,  gardening  is  a  mere  incident,  and  hor- 
ticulture— as  embracing  both  the  science  and 
art  of  cultivating  garden  plants  for  use  and 
ornament — is  not  fully  understood.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  an  American  exhibit  alone 
would  show  a  noticeable  lack  of  interest  and 
variety;  but  the  universality  of  this  exposi- 
tion will  demonstrate  anew  that  older  and  nar- 
rower lands  where  space  is  counted  by  nig- 
gard inches  instead  of  by  wide-reaching  miles, 
are  practicing  lessons  of  economy  and  profit- 
able production  which  will  be  advantageous 
our  country  over  and  are  already  necessary  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities. 

The  exposition  will  spread  throughout 
America  an  enlarged  love  and  appreciation  of 
ornamental  vegetation  as  well  as  that  which 
is  merely  utilitarian.  Every  lover  and  culti- 
vator of  flowers  and  shrubs  who  attends  the 
Fair  will  carry  home  with  him  new  ideas  and 
possibly  new  specim;ns  for  the  beautifying  of 
his  grounds;  and  though  these  things  are 
many  of  them  fragile  and  necessarily  evanes- 
cent, the  effect  will  be  as  enduring  as  our 
civilization. 

Frank  J.    Cannon. 


A    WINTER    CARNIVAL    IN     A    SUMMER 
LAND. 

[CONTINUED  PROM   PAGE  736.] 

MISSILES  cold  and  white  and  stinging  flew 
thickly  about  him.  Something  strange  had 
indeed  come  upon  the  city,  whose  only  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  peninsula  was  re- 
corded by  the  old  Mispion  fathers  in  the  year 
1820.  A  pall  of  spotless  white  covered  the 
ground  four  inches  deep.  Beneath  it  the 
pansies  and  mignonette  were  buried  out  of 
sight.  Delicate  tea  roses  paled  with  fright 
and  leaned  appealingly  toward   their  velvety 
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sisters,  who  crimsoned  with  rage  at  the  impu- 
dence of  this  intrusive  guest,  dropped  down 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Sierras.  The  lemon 
verbena  tree  at  the  side  of  the  porch  breathed 
forth  a  reproachful  fragrance.  The  fuchsias 
drooped  their  pink  and  purple  heads  in  weary 
dejection,  while  a  hedge  of  scarlet  geraniums 
flaunted  themselves  in  gorgeous  defiance.  The 
evergreens  alone  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
coming  of  the  strange  visitor,  holding  aloft 
their  strong  branches  to  gather  the  floating 
snowflakes  to  their  bosoms. 

John  Belknap,  capitalist  and  bank  presi- 
dent, suddenly  realized  that  he  had  become 
the  target  of  a  merry,  besieging  crowd,  of 
whom  his  wife  was  the  ring  leader.  His  wife, 
whom  of  late  he  had  fancied  was  growing  old, 
her  cheeks  as  red  as  the  angry  crimson  roses, 
her  sparkling  eyes  peeping  out  from  beneath  a 
gay  worsted  shawl,  with  all  the  merriment 
and  abandonment  of  girlhood!  For  a  mo- 
ment he  almost  fancied  that  the  years  had 
receded. 

Little  Annie's  voice  startled  him. 

"You  must  frow  at  us,  papa." 

He  rallied  and  resisted  the  attack  with  right 
good  will.  He  became  aggressor  instead  of 
victim.  Some  touch  of  his  boyhood  skill  and 
celerity  came  back,  and  he  quickly  put  his 
merry  assailants  to  flight. 

"Come  and  take  a  ride,  father,  in  the  only 
cutter  in  the  whole  city." 

There  sat  Bertie,  erect  and  triumphant,  in 
a  pretty  little  cutter  to  which  were  harnessed 
Bess  and  Nell,  his  mother's  two  black  ponies, 
resplendent  in  their  gold-mounted  holiday 
trappings  and  musical  strings  of  bells. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Signal  Service 
now?"  cried  the  boy,  as  his  father  came 
down  the  steps. 

Mr.  Belknap  made  no  reply,  but  examined 
the  rig  with  curious  interest.  Gracefully 
framed  of  some  hard  wood  in  the  shape  of  a 
nautilus  shell,  the  worn  and  crackled  patches 
of  paint  as  well  as  the  excessive  gilding  which 
adorned  its  body,  were  artfully  concealed  be- 
neath its  luxurious    robes,   among  which   he 


recognized  several  skins  and  rugs  which  com- 
monly adorned  the  drawing  room. 

As  the  horses  flew  along  the  street,  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  city  had  gone  mad. 

Everywhere  grown  people  gleefully  pelted 
each  other  with  snowballs  or  wildly  pursued 
some  fleeing  combatant.  No  one  escaped 
the  infusion  of  fun.  Elegantly  dressed  ladies, 
who  had  sallied  out  on  an  early  shopping 
tour,  were  pitilessly  attacked,  and  answered 
the  challenge  as  merrily  as  children.  Sedate 
elderly  people,  complete  strangers  to  each 
other,  moved  by  a  mutual  and  ungovernable 
impulse,  would  catch  up  handfuls  of  snow 
and  dash  it  in  each  other's  faces.  An  era  of 
jollity  and  good  fellowship  seemed  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  city  with  the  snow.  All 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  sixty  winters  were  con- 
densed into  one  short  day. 

Yet  some  of  the  young  people's  faces  wore 
a  look  of  mild  perplexity.  Was  this  snow  ? 
This  soft,  feathery  stuff  which  had  floated 
through  the  air  like  thistle  down  and  lay  piled 
up  so  lightly  upon  the  earth  !  They  thought 
they  had  seen  snow  before.  Every  few  years 
the  winter  had  brought  an  hour  or  two  of 
chilly  storm,  when  a  substance  of  hybrid  na- 
ture had  fallen,  which  people  called  snow, 
but  which  was  a  cross  between  hail  and  sleet, 
glazing  the  sidewalks  and  gathering  in  the 
hollows  of  the  grass  roots.  But  this — this 
was  different,  this  was  divine  ! 

Upon  the  street  they  encountered  a  number 
of  improvised  bob  sleds,  consisting  of  piano 
and  dry  goods  boxes  with  thills  attached,  the 
horses  hung  with  bells  of  all  descriptions, 
from  the  tiniest  child's  toy  to  heavy  dinner 
bells,  which  swung  clumsily  to  and  fro  with  a 
deep  clangor. 

As  the  ponies  labored  up  the  steep  incline 
of  one  of  San  Francisco's  seven  iiills,  Mr. 
Belknap's  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  novel 
sight.  A  swarm  of  boys  were  coasting  down 
the  hillside,  the  majority  lying  or  sitting  on 
flat  boards,  from  which  they  were  prone  to 
part  company  half  way  down,  to  their  own 
sore  discomfort.  But  among  them  were  sev- 
eral sleds  of  rude  and  clumsy  manufacture. 
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"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Belknap  reflectively, 
"where  those  sleds  came  from.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  they  were  freighted  over 
the  Sierras  to  this  land  of  reputed  perpetual 
summer." 

"They  are  mine,"  returned  Bertie  placidly. 
"I  made  them  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
There  are  four  of  them.  Harry  has  charge 
of  them,  and  it's  ten  cents  a  ride.  I  go 
halves  with  him." 

"And  what  do  you  propose  doing  with  this 
rig?" 

"A  young  man  paid  me  twenty-five  dollars 
for  taking  him  and  a  young  lady  for  an  hour's 
drive  in  the  park  this  morning.  I've  made 
several  engagements  for  this  forenoon  and  I'm 
going  to  take  you  down  to  the  bank — " 

"Don't  mind  me.  I  shall  go  down  on  a 
street  car.  But  don't  make  any  engagements 
after  twelve  o'clock,  and  meet  me  promptly 
down  town  at  that  hour.  I  have  a  proposi- 
tion to  make  to  you." 

As  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  the  tower  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  pointed  to  mid- 
day, Herbert  Belknap  drove  smartly  down 
California  Street  and  drew  up  at  the  private 
entrance  to  the  bank.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  the  front  doors  closed  and  the  printed 
notice  exposed,  which  indicated  that  business 
was  suspended  for  the  day. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  Herbert, 
pointing  to  the  notice,  as  his  father  came  out. 

"'What  does  it  mean?'  It  means  that 
every  man  in  the  bank  was  so  demoralized 
we  were  obliged  to  close.  I  never  saw  such  a 
set  of  lunatics  in  my  life.  Half  of  the  down 
town  houses  are  already  closed,  and — whew! 
Who  sent  that?" 

As  his  father  wiped  the  snow  from  his  neck 
and  cheek,  Bertie  looked  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  missile  came,  and  saw  the  tall  form 
of  Elijah  Hunt,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  stand- 
ing on  the  opposite  curb,  his  hearty  face  all 
aglow  with  fun.  John  Belknap  and  Elijah 
Hunt  cherished  a  feud  of  many  years  stand- 
ing, which  originally  sprang  from  bitter  liti- 
gation, and  had  been  emphasized  and  con- 
firmed by  long  and  careful  nurture.     The  two 


men  had  not  spoken  together  for  twenty  years. 
They  looked  in  different  directions  when  they 
passed  on  the  street.  But  now  Mr.  Belknap, 
perceiving  the  mischievous  smile  on  his  ene- 
my's face,  grasped  a  handful  of  snow,  set  his 
teeth  together,  and  muttering: 

"I  have  done  it  a  thousand  times  in  my 
life.  I  guess  I  can  do  it  now" — rushed  across 
the  pavement. 

Bertie,  doubtful  whether  to  feel  most  amused 
or  alarmed,  beheld  the  two  men  clinch  and 
struggle  together.  His  father,  though  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  displayed  the  greater  ac- 
tivity, and  with  a  sudden  dexterous  maneuver 
contrived  to  pinion  the  mayor's  arms  with 
one  of  his  own,  while  with  the  other  he  rubbed 
the  handful  of  snow  vigorously  over  the  mu- 
nicipal features.  When  the  banker  released 
his  victim  both  men  stared  at  each  other  in 
the  most  savage  manner.  Then  they  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  which  re-echoed  among 
the  stately  buildings  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  more  than  one  passer-by. 

"Well,  Hunt,  I  believe  I  have  completely 
wiped  out  the  old  grudge  I  bore  you,"  cried 
Mr.  Belknap,  as  his  laughter  subsided. 

"And  that  snowball  did  me  a  world  of 
good.  By  ginger,  how  neatly  it  took  you  ! 
Let's  shake  hands.  As  Mr.  Belknap  sprang 
into  the  cutter  Bertie's  eyes  encountered  his 
and  a  subtle  chord  of  sympathy  thrilled.  To 
both  of  them  swiftly  came  a  strange  convic- 
tion that  they  had  never  really  known  each 
other  before.  Bertie  could  remember,  away 
back  in  the  hazy  distance  of  childhood,  a 
brown -bearded,  genial  man  who  had  romped 
and  played  with  him.  But  the  years  had 
come  between  them  like  a  cold,  dividing 
hand.  The  man  in  the  boy  and  the  boy  in 
the  man  had  heretofore  escaped  each  other's 
recognition. 

As  they  progressed  up  California  Street 
Bertie  went  on  a  mysterious  errand  around  the 
cor-ner  on  Kearny  Street.  When  he  returned 
and  met  his  father's  inquiring  gaze,  a  deep 
flush  mounted  to  his  forehead.  They  drove 
on  for  some  moments  in  silence.     At  last  his 
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father  began,  with  a  little  gentle  deprecation 

in  his  tone : 

"I  hope,  Bertie,  that  you  haven't  fallen  into 
any  of  those  foolish  habits  some  boys  of  your 
age  affect." 

"Why,  father,  what  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  in  perplexity. 

"You  went  in  the  direction  of  a  popular 
cigar  stand,"  said  his  father,  somewhat  re- 
lieved. 

"Oh,  I  went  to  get  my  watch,"  taking  the 
beautiful  little  time-piece  from  his  pocket,  and 
opening  it. 

"Your  watch!  I  thought  it  kept  perfect 
time." 

"So  it  does,"  insisted  the  boy,  stoutly.  "It 
has  never  stopped,  nor  lost  nor  gained  a  min- 
ute since  Uncle  Ned  sent  it  to  me." 

They  whizzed  along  Kearny  Street,  the 
boy's  heart  swelling  with  pride  as  he  perceived 
that  their  equipage  was  the  target  of  all  eyes 
and  not  a  few  mischievous  missiles  which  fell 
wide  of  their  mark.  As  well  try  t-o  pelt  a 
comet  coursing  through  its  erratic  orbit.  The 
proud,  spirited  ponies  appeared  to  tread  on 
air. 

As  they  shot  along  Market  Street  a  portly 
gentleman,  faultlessly  attired,  lifted  his  hat 
and  bowed  with  extreme  deference.  Mr. 
Belknap  returned  the  salutation  with  an  easy 
nod  and  a  wondering  look.  Bertie's  eyes 
shone,  for  he  read  in  the  cremony  an  apolo- 
gy and  a  tribute,  as  he  recognized  the  theatri- 
cal manager  with  whom  he  had  held  a  some- 
what awkward  interview  the  previous  day, 
negotiating  for  the  little  cutter,  which  had 
been  a  cast-off  article  of  stage  furniture. 

"Bertie,"  said  his  father  at  length,  sharply, 
but  not  unkindly.  "Who  told  you  this  snow 
was  coming?" 

"The  Signal  Service  people." 

"  But  how  happened  it  that  nobody  else 
expected  it?" 

"Oh,  you  know  nobody  ever  reads  the 
signal  service  predictions,"  replied  Bertie, 
by  accident  or  design  quoting  his  father's 
own  words.  "And  this  time  Mr.  Kimball 
meant  they  should    not,  and   had  it  stuck   in 


among  a  lot  of  obscure  advertisements. ' '  "But 
it's  there,  all  the  same,  and  the  service  will 
have  the  credit  of  it." 

"  But — this  vehicle  cost  something.  Where 
did  you  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it?" 

Bertie  drew  the  watch  from  his  pocket  and 
silently  held  it  before  his  father's  eyes.  It 
was  Mr.  Belknap's  turn  to  color. 

"What!  raised  money  on  that?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How?  At  the  pawn  brokers?" 

The  boy  nodded. 

"  Why  did'nt  you  come  to  me?" 

"  I  knew  you  had  no  faith  in  the  Signal 
Service." 

"  And  yet  you  had  faith  enough  to  risk 
losing  that  watch,  which  you  value  as  much 
as  your  eyes?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  would  have  pawned  my 
eyes,  if  I  could  have  been  sure  I  could  see 
when  they  were  replaced,"  — with  a  jubilant 
laugh. 

On  a  vacant  lot  by  the  roadside  a  great 
snow  image  was  receiving  its  finishing  touches 
under  the  hands  of  a  young  man  who  was 
busily  at  work,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
rejoicing  children.  The  image  was  indeed  an 
exquisite  creation,  representing  a  graceful 
female  figure  with  hands  folded  upon  the 
breast  and  face  uplifted  to  the  sky. 

As  Mr.  Belknap  touched  up  the  ponies  he 
observed  thoughtfully. 

"Now  that  is  what  I  call  a  manly  face." 

"But,  father,  it's  a  woman's  figure." 

"Nonsense,  boy  !  Don't  you  see  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  man  himself?" 

Bertie,  who  had  been  too  absorbed  in 
watching  the  image  to  give  any  attention  to 
the  human  wit  which  had  fashioned  it,  turned 
in  his  seat  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  well  known  countenance. 

"Father,  that  is  my  friend.  Lieutenant 
Kimball,  chief  of  the  Signal  Service  Corps. 
I  tell  you  he  is  splendid,  if  you  do  dis- 
approve— " 

"What  do  you  say  to  taking  him  for  a  drive 
in  the  Park?" 

"That  would  be  glorious." 
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The  young  lieutenant  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  two  men  chatted  together  in 
the  most  fiiendly  manner  as  they  flew  over 
the  smooth  roads.  It  did  the  lad's  heart 
good  to  witness  the  respectful  tone  assumed 
by  the  elder  man  towards  the  younger.  By 
kindly  inquiries  he  learned,  what  Bertie  al- 
ready knew,  that  Mr.  Kimball  was  a  com- 
parative stranger  in  the  city  and  led  a  some- 
what isolated  life.  As  Bertie's  friend  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  cutter  Mr.  Belknap  in- 
quired, with  polite  deference: 

"How  long  will  the  snow  last,  Mr.  Kim- 
ball?" 

"Every  vestige  will  have  disappeared  by  to- 
morrow morning." 

For  the  first  time  Herbert  observed  that 
the  roads  were  already  growing  slushy,  and 
the  untouched  patches  of  snow  were  assuming 
the  sodden  look  which  tells  of  a  coming  thaw. 
He  was  roused  from  his  disappointed  reverie 
by  his  father's  hearty  words. 

"Remember,  Kimball,  we  shall  expect  you 
to  take  your  Sunday  dinner  with  us,  here- 
after. Not  a  word  of  objection  !  We  are 
plain  folks  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"Well,  that  pays,"  thought  Herbert,  "I 
don't  care  if  I  don't  make  another  penny. 
That  makes  up  for  it." 

The  banker  seemed  to  divine  his  son's 
thoughts. 

"Now,  Bertie,"  he  said  turning  to  the 
young  fellow  in  a  business  like  way  as  they 
drove  on.  "How  much  have  you  already 
made  out  of  this  rig?" 

"Forty-two  dollars.  Just  seven  dollars  over 
the  cost  of  the  cutter  and  one  day's  interest 
on  thirty  dollars  at  the  pawn  brokers." 

"How  much  do  you  expect  to  make?" 

"I  can't  exactly  say.  One  of  the  railroad 
men  on  Nob  Hill  wanted  to  charter  it  for 
sixty  dollars.  When  I  refused  he  laughed  at 
me  and  said  he  could  get  one  up  for  half  the 
sum.  But  I  know  better.  The  whole  of  it 
is,"  said  the  boy,  squaring  himself  toward  his 
father  with  the  air  of  a  bloated  bond  holder, 
"I've  got  the  monopoly  of  this  thing  and  I 
mean  to  make  the  most  I  can  out  of  it.     My 


patrons  belong  exclusively  to  a  class  of  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  such  a 
rare  treat.  I  really  believe,"  he  added  slowly 
and  impressively,  "that  I  can  make  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  dollars  by  six  o'clock." 

"Suppose  you  let  me  charter  it  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  You  needn't  say  anything. 
It's  worth  it.  Such  a  chance  doesn't  come 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  Mother  and 
the  children  must  have  another  ride,  and  I 
want  to  take  out  some  of  the  boys  in  the 
bank.  I  really  think  I  shall  invite  my  old 
friend  Hunt  to  take  a  seat  beside  me.  My 
stars!  didn't  I  give  it  to  him  this  morning?" 
and  he  laughed  boisterously  at  the  recollec- 
tion. 

The  boy's  face  brightened,  "Then  I  can 
try  the  sleds!  I  was  afraid  I  shouldn't  have 
a  chance." 

All  that  afternoon  Bertie  spent  on  the  hill, 
captain  of  a  merry  crew.  All  the  afternoon 
the  gay  little  cutter  sped  over  the  city  awak- 
ening joy  and  merriment  in  many  a  careworn 
and  callous  heart.  When  the  long  evening 
came  the  city  had  again  subsided  into  quiet, 
and  the  family  were  gathered  in  the  cosy  sit- 
ting room..  Mr.  Belknap  took  up  his  favorite 
position  on  the  hearth  rug  with  his  back  to 
the  fire. 

"Bertie,"  he  began  in  a  stern  voice,  "I  am 
usually  a  man  of  my  word,  but  in  this  case 
you  will  have  to  let  me  off.  If  any  one  thinks 
I  am  going  to  turn  a  half-fledged  boy  like  you 
loose  upon  the  world  as  a  scientist,  he  is  very 
much  mistaken." 

The  boy's  eyes  filled;  he  could  not  speak. 
Here  was  an  end  to  all  his  hopes,  all  his  strug- 
gles. What  was  the  use  anyhow?  It  was  like 
swimming  against  the  tide. 

His  father  went  on: 

"No  boy  with  a  mere  smattering  of  an 
education  is  fit  for  such  a  career.  But  if  you 
can  make  yourself  ready  for  the  State  Univer- 
sity next  fall,  we  will  see  what  a  few  years 
there  will  do." 

By  swift  intuition  the  boy  realized  the  dis- 
appointment his  father  felt  in  seeing  his  own 
plans  frustrated.      It  came  to  him  for  the  first 
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time  that  life  must  at  best  be  a  series  of  sacri- 
fices. A  sudden  resolution  fired  him.  He 
swallowed  a  lump  which  had  risen  in  his  throat 
aud  spoke  bravely  and  cheerily. 

"Don't let  that  bother  you  any  more  father. 
1  will  never  mention  it  again.  Just  let  me 
enter  a  business  college  next  summer  and  see  if 
I  don't  do  you  credit. 

Mr.  Belknap  frowned  severely  at  a  peaceful 
woodland  scene  of  Keith's  on  the  opposite 
wall,  in  an  effort  to  drive  from  his  eyes  a  sus- 
picious moisture. 

"Nonsense!  he  cried  in  assumed  impa- 
tience, "  I  have  no  idea  of  spoiling  a  first  rate 
scientist  to  made  a  half  souled  financier,  able 
as  you  have  shown  yourself  to  day.  So  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  we  have  Harry  yet  to  hear 
from,  and  if  he  should  get  a  kink  in  his  head 
one  of  these  days,  remember  that  women  are 
doing  great  things  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
When  I  become  too  feeble  to  stand  at  the 
helm  of  business  affairs,  who  knows  but  little 
Annie's  dainty  hands  will  be  the  ones  to  grasp 
the  wheel  and  hold  the  bark  true  to  her 
course!"  And  with  a  low  laugh  he  caught 
the  child  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

Hail,  happy  Christmas  !  day  of  peace  and  love  ! 

Wake  mem'ries  fond,  that  Christian  f.iith  must  ivnow  ; 
Let  glory  echo  round  the  throne  above 

To  Him  who  bore  the  burdens  of  our  woe. 

Ye  merry  bells,  ring  out  your  sweetest  tones; 

Let  bond  and  free  be  one  in  heart  today 
Kings,  kiss  the  altar  and  forget  your  thrones, 

And,  Saints  and  savants,  in  your  closets  pray. 

Let  malice  blush,  let  slander  hide  itself 

In  some  dark  nook,  and  tremble  with  affright, 

Let  dusty  Bibles  leave  the  cob-webbed  shelf, 
■■^nd  skeptics  learn  to  read  their  meaning  right. 

Let  all  created  things  yield  reverence 
To  Him  whose  ransom  saved  and  set  us  free  ; 

Let  every  grade  of  thought  be  taught  to  sense 
The  marvel  of  His  love  and  eciuity. 

Let  children  lisp  His  name  with  prattling  tongue; 

Let  tottering  age  His  wondrous  love  refieat  ; 
Let  rusty  prison  bars  be  open  swung, 

And  doomed  ones  bow  and  worship  at  His  feel. 


Sing,  angels,  sing  with  man  the  glad  refrain — 
**  Peace  and  good  will,"  as  angels  sang  before  ; 

And  trust  in  Christ  the  Lord  who  comes  again 
The  earth  to  rule  and  all  our  rights  restore. 

James   Crystal. 


PROF.     PHIL'S    CHRISTMAS. 


HE  KNEW  that  he  was  expected  to  attend 
the  committee  meeting  in  the  new 
Court  House  that  evening.  But  his  head 
ached  and  his  heart  ached  far  worse.  He 
passed  through  the  dining  room,  and  told  his 
landlady  as  he  met  her  going  into  the  kitchen 
that  his  head  ached  and  he  would  lie  down  in 
the  sitting-room  for  an  hour  or  so. 

"Won't  you  have  a  light?"  she  asked. 

"No,  thanks,  I  prefer  the  darkness.  Please 
let  me  rest  undisturbed."  So  saying,  he 
passed  into  the  sitting  room,  and  casting  one 
look  around  the  room,  dimly  lighted  by  the 
brisk  coal  fire  in  the  grate,  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  low  sofa  under  the  window  in 
the  darkest  part  of  the  room,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  bitter  reflections  which  crowded 
his  mind. 

Yes,  it  was  just  one  year  ago  tonight. 
They  had  been  to  the  ball  at  the  school 
house,  and  he  had  danced  with  her  three 
times  before  the  call  to  supper  was  made. 
How  it  was  that  he  had  been  drawn  into 
escorting  merry,  mischievous  Maud  Carpen- 
ter into  supper  while  his  own  partner,  sweet 
June  Matthews  had  been  forgotten  and  left  to 
wait  in  vain,  no  one,  not  even  his  own 
strangely  puzzled  self,  could  tell. 

He  had  been  often  told  that  he  was  very 
absent-minded,  and  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  fully  realized  the  fact.  Not  all  the 
gentle  reminders  of  his  kind  mother,  nor  the 
strict  reproofs  of  his  stem  father  had  so  im- 
pressed him  with  a  sense  of  his  shortcomings 
in  this  direction  as  the  chance  remark  of  a 
passing  friend  that  night  who  asked  him  as 
he  sat  chatting  with  Maud  at  the  supper- 
table, 

"Hello,  old  fellow,  where's  June?" 

He  paused  in  the  middle   of  a  laugli  at  the 
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sally  of  his  companion  with  his  napkin  on  his 
moustached  lips,  and  looked  with  slow  gather- 
ing dismay  at  his  companion.  Gracious 
heavens,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

He  could  not  leave  his  present  companion 
whose  fault  it  certainly  was  not  that  she  was 
by  his  side,  for  he  had  walked  assuredly  by 
her  clear  into  the  supper  room.  She,  know- 
ing his  absent-mindedness,  and  thinking 
there  had  been  some  trouble  between  himself 
and  June,  to  which  circumstance  she  attri- 
buted her  own  good  luck  in  thus  being  ac- 
knowledged as  the  handsome  Professor's  part- 
ner, she,  careless  girl  that  she  was,  walked 
cheerfully  on  without  a  word  of  request  or 
explanation  on  his  part  until  this  time, 
when  she  saw  in  a  moment  from  the  gather- 
ing trouble  in  his  eyes  how  the  matter  must 
have  stood. 

Well,  she  was  only  mortal,  and  when  he 
said  rather  confusedly,  "  Upon  my  word. 
Miss  Maud,  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take. My  partner.  Miss  June,  will  think  I 
have  wilfully  deserted  her."  She  said  no- 
thing, and  he  went  on  hurriedly,  "But  I  guess 
I  will  not  dare  to  get  up  and  leave  you  all 
alone,  for  it  is  my  own  fault  that  this  mistake 
has  occurred,  and  you  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  by  it." 

*'I  don't  want  to  be  left  sitting  here  all 
alone,  I  can  assure  you,"  she  had  replied 
rather  sharply.  "  You  can  easily  explain  it 
all  to  June.      She  won't  care." 

He  was  not  so  sure  of  that,  for  he  knew  the 
proud,  sensitive  nature  of  his  partner  too  well 
to  suppose  that  she  would  readily  accept  short 
apologies  for  so  serious  a  breach  of  etiquette 
on  his  part.  That  she  cared  enough  for  him 
to  be  at  all  jealous  of  his  saucy  companion,  he 
had  not  vanity  enough  to  hope.  And  yet,  as 
he  remembered  it  now,  he  distinctly  recalled 
the  throb  of  anguish  which  swept  through 
him  as  he  realized  that  this  stupidity  of  his 
own  might  be  a  bar  too  rigid  for  him  to  sur- 
mount between  the  woman  he  had  learned  to 
love  with  an  absorbing  passion  and  his  own 
thoughtless  self 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now,    however. 


but  to  sit  calmly  by  until  Miss  Maud  had 
eaten  all  the  supper  she  wanted  and  then  to 
get  back  into  the  ball  room  and  as  soon  as 
possible  excuse  himself  and  to  find  the  lady 
he  had  brought  to  the  party. 

That  was  impossible  to  be  done.  For  the 
young  lady  in  question  had  been  told  several 
times  that  her  partner  had  taken  Maud  Car- 
penter into  the  supper  room,  and  had  parried 
so  many  malicious  thrusts  of  passers-by  on 
the  unpleasant  subject,  that  she  sprang  up 
with  a  ringing,  mirthless  laugh  upon  her  lips 
when  her  old  friend  John  Haines  passed  her 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  go  with  him  into 
the  supper  room.  She  had  seen  her  recreant 
partner  with  her  own  eyes  sitting  at  the  table 
with  pretty  Maud,  laughing  and  chatting  as  if 
he  were  the  happiest  man  upon  earth.  Just 
as  she  and  John  were  about  to  sit  down,  her 
small  brother  tapped  her  hurriedly  on  the  arm 
and  told  her  the  baby  at  home  had  been 
stricken  suddenly  ill,  and  she  was  glad  in  her 
heart  that  she  could  get  up  and  hurry  away 
with  her  little  brother  from  the  cruel  sight 
which  had  greeted  her  eyes  in  the  supper 
room. 

Phil  Jackson  lay  in  the  still  firelight  of  that 
Christmas  Eve,  and  recalled  with  painful  dis- 
tinctness the  whole  disagreeable  scene.  He 
remembered  the  call  he  had  made  at  her  home 
the  next  morning,  and  how  June's  elder  sister 
had  come  down  to  him,  telling  him  that  June 
was  too  busy  to  see  him,  and  of  the  pain  that 
had  increased  in  his  heart  as  he  realized  that 
she  was  now  too  hurt  to  even  let  him  make 
explanation. 

He  had  returned  home,  that  is,  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  had  there  spent  a  wretched  half 
hour  trying  to  devise  some  plan  to  reach  the 
ear  of  his  offended  sweetheart.  Phil  was  the 
teacher  in  the  Stake  Academy,  and  in  the  two 

years  he  had  taught  in  the  city  of  B he 

had  secured  the  good  will  and  respect  of 
every  parent  in  the  Stake,  together  with  many 
a  tender  thought  from  the  hearts  of  some  of 
his  impressionable  girl  pupils.  He  had  not 
sought  to  make  conquests,  for  he  was  too  con- 
scientious to  win  affection    he  could    not   re- 
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turn.  But  it  was  not  his  fault  that  his  eyes 
were  full  of  slumbering  fires  of  affection  and 
love.  His  whole  personality  was  one  of  win- 
ning modesty.  And  as  he  had  the  added 
attractiveness  of  handsome  features  and  form, 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  there  were  few 
maidens  who  cared  to  resist  his  fascinations. 

He  was  not  thinking  such  thoughts  as  these, 
however,  for  he  was  not  thinking  of  himself, 
but  of  the  many  cruel  actions  of  the  woman 
he  loved  in  the  year  that  had  passed  since  that 
Christmas  Eve.  He  had  sent  to  her  address  a 
little  token  of  Christmas  remembrance  the 
day  after  the  ball,  and  had  hoped  to  receive 
the  forgiveness  he  had  asked  for.  No  word 
of  pardon  or  relenting  had  reached  his  ears, 
and  the  days  and  months  had  only  made  the 
ache  in  his  heart  the  sadder  and  the  harder  to 
bear. 

That  night,  a  month  after  the  fatal  Christ- 
mas, he  had  ventured  to  ask  her  if  he  might 
accompany  her  home  from  night  meeting, 
how  coldly  she  had  recoiled  from  him  as  she 
said  icily, 

"  Excuse  me,  I  have  an  escort." 

The  week  after  that,  when  he  had  happened 
to  go  up  to  the  hill  above  the  school  house 
where  the  boys  were  "  coasting,"  he  had 
heard  her  approach  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
of  merry  girls,  and  his  heart  had  nearly 
stopped  beating  as,  after  asking  "the  boys," 
as  they  supposed  all  were,  to  let  them  have  a 
ride  down  the  hill,  he  felt  her  form  pressed 
against  him  as  she  chose  his  sled  and  put  her 
hands  lightly  on  his  shoulder  for  a  slight  sup- 
port. Away  they  had  sped  in  the  white  dark- 
ness, down,  down  to  Paradise,  with  that  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  that  sweet  form  close  to 
his  own.  He  felt  almost  suffocated  with  his 
emotions.  As  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  he  sprang  up  to  assist  her  to  arise, 
she  gave  a  tiny  suppressed  scream  and  said  so 
proudly  and  haughtily, 

"Pardon  me  for  my  rudeness.  When  I 
asked  you  I  thought  it  was  Tom  Williams." 
She  had  refused  to  touch  his  hand  and  had 
hurried  away  with  the  air  of  an  offended 
princess. 


Then  in  the  spring,  at  the  Thompson's 
candy-pulling,  he  had  ran  up  to  her  as  she 
pulled  to  creamy  whiteness  the  elastic  strands 
of  sweetness  and  had  sought  to  laughingly 
steal  a  bit  of  her  treasure.  She  had  coldly 
thrown  the  whole  mass  upon  the  table  and 
walked  away  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
chatting  and  flirting  with  Ernest  Danvers. 

He  had  given  up  at  last,  and  had  decided 
that  his  one  foolish  action,  which  he  had  so 
tried  to  atone  for,  had  given  the  haughty 
beauty  so  much  offence  that  her  liking  had 
turned  to  hatred,  and  as  this  fact  had  dawned 
upon  him  he  had  resolved  to  give  her  up,  as 
he  was  far  too  proud  to  cringe  or  fawn  or  flat- 
ter where  he  should  win  in  a  manly,  honest 
fashion. 

Thus  had  the  summer  drifted  by,  and  the 
fall  had  brought  a  resumption  of  his  arduous 
labors  in  the  school  room.  His  summer  va- 
cation had  been  full  of  restless  longing  for 
another  sight  of  the  grey-eyed,  red-lipped, 
oval- cheeked  girl  who  had  never  forgiven  him 
his  absent-minded  fault. 

How  often  in  the  summer  months  as  he 
climbed  the  hills  of  his  native  town  had  he  laid 
down  upon  the  earth  and  dreamed  of  a  possi- 
ble time  when  June  would  repent  herself. 
The  rounded,  graceful  form  would  rise  before 
him  with  strange  vividness,  and  would  listen 
to  him  while  he  poured  into  the  vision's  ears 
the  love  and  longing  that  was  becoming  un- 
bearable. This  dream  was  so  often  with  him 
that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  resist  going  up 
to  the  girl  the  first  time  he  saw  her  on  his  re- 
turn to  B-^ ,  and  taking  her  in  liis  arms 

pour  out  in  her  averted  ear  the  whole  story  of 
his  sorrow  and  affection. 

June  was  as  proud  and  cold  to  him  as  ever, 
and  the  distant,  "How-d'ye-do"  with  which 
she  greeted  him  gave  no  encouragement  to 
any  hopes  he  might  have  nursed. 

There  was  to  be  a  grand  ball  the  next  night, 
Christmas  night,  and  tonight  all  the  commit- 
tee were  to  meet  and  complete  their  arrange- 
ments. Phil  knew  he  ought  to  be  there  now, 
but  his  heart  was  so  sore  and  his  thoughts 
were  so  busy  with  the   past  that  he  cared  nor 
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even  thought  of  what  the  others  would  do 
without  him.  His  whole  being  seemed  aflame 
with  love  and  longing  for  an  inacessible  star. 

Outside  the  house,  the  air  was  full  of  flut- 
tering snow,  and  the  streets  were  rapidly 
being  emptied  of  people,  who  hurried  home 
to  be  indoors  through  this  inclement  night. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  had  stirred  up  her  kitchen  fire 
and  was  musing  upon  the  general  perversity 
of  men  and  how  or  why  it  was  that  comely 
Phil  Jackson  should  prefer  to  lie  there  in  that 
dark  sitting  room  to  going  out  down  to  the 
court  house  and  having  a  good  time  with  the 
merry  lasses  there;  or  why  should  he  not  pre- 
fer to  come  out  into  the  kitchen  and  chat 
with  her  to  shutting  himself  up  there  all 
alone?  She  knew  him  well  enough  to  let 
him  alone  when  he  asked  to  be  let  alone,  and 
yet  if  she  dared  she  would  much  prefer  rub- 
bing his  head  with  camphor,  or  even  putting 
his  feet  in  hot  water  and  with  a  good  dose  of 
wormwood  put  him  cosily  to  bed  to  letting 
him  lie  there  suffering  all  alone. 

She  was  sufficiently  startled  out  of  this  rev- 
erie by  a  sharp  knock  at  her  kitchen  door  to 
answer  the  one  who  stood  outside  with  an  in- 
dignant protest  against  being  out  in  such 
weather. 

"  But,"  said  the  voice  in  the  darkness,  "I 
have  some  very  important  business  with  Pro- 
fessor Jackson.     Is  he  in  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  is.  But  he  has  got  a 
raging  headache,  and  he  didn't  want  anyone 
to  disturb  him." 

She  allowed  her  visitor  to  enter,  however, 
and  with  a  little  urging  she  gave  permission 
for  the  applicant  to  enter  the  sick  room  if  no 
noise  was  made  to  disturb  the  "poor  man." 
This  was  promised,  and  then  the  good  wo- 
man, after  softly  shutting  the  door  of  the  sit- 
ting room,  went  into  her  pantry  to  set  her 
bread,  grumbling  at  "stoopid  men  and  silly 
girls,"  and  wondered  why  on  earth  folks  didn't 
know  enough  to  know  when  they  were  well 
off".  As  for  her,  she  was  no  one  to  meddle 
in  other  folks'  business,  and  if  any  one 
looked  to  see  her  do  it,  they'd  find  themselves 
mistaken  ;  that's  all. 


Inside  the  sitting  room  the  light  was  dim, 
and  the  visitor  looked  for  several  minutes  into 
the  corners  of  the  room  before  the  object  of 
her  search  was  discovered  upon  the  lounge. 
Then  with  swift-moving  feet,  like  a  dim,  gray 
clad  shadow  of  the  gathering  night  and  misty 
snov7  without,  the  visitor  approached,  and  not 
until  the  couch  was  reached  did  the  man  real- 
ize that  some  one  had  entered  the  room  and 
was  standing  near  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  wearily,  without  raising 
his  head.      "What  is  it?  " 

There  was  no  response,  and  the  shadow 
crouched  down  upon  the  floor  and  was  near 
to  him,  even  to  the  touch  of  his  elbow  as  he 
raised  his  head  and  said  again,  "Well?" 
Then  he  saw  who  it  was,  and  almost  thinking 
this  was  one  of  his  frequent  but  tormenting 
dreams  of  happiness,  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
"You!  " 

Then  he  saw  that  the  shadow  was  clasping 
a  book  closely  to  her  heart,  and  she  opened  it 
to  a  certain  place  and  her  warm,  sweet  breath 
was  upon  his  face  as  she   whispered    so  softly, 

"Phil,  I  never  saw  that  which  you  had 
written  in  this  dear  Bible  until  today.  Oh, 
believe  me,  Phil!  Do  you  believe  and  forgive 
me?" 

He  thought  heaven  was  in  his  heart  as  he 
opened  his  arms  and  took  the  trembling  form 
in  his  embrace.  His  dark  moustache  was 
pressed  upon  the  red  lips  and  his  voice  was 
murmuring  in  her  ear, 

"I  believe  you,  my  darling,  I  believe  you. 
How  can  I  do  aught  but  love  you,  for  you  are 
mine  now,  mine." 

Then  she  told  him  how  the  Bible  he  had 
sent  with  the  written  words  of  penitence 
scrawled  within  its  pages,  had  been  cast  an- 
grily aside  by  her  on  that  wretched  Christmas 
a  year  ago,  for  she  thought  he  wanted  to 
insult  her  by  so  singular  a  gift.  That  only  an 
hour  ago  she  had  been  so  melted  by  the  love 
in  her  own  heart  for  him  and  the  mellow 
thoughts  of  the  Christmas  time  that  she  had 
taken  down  the  book  and  had  discovered  his 
written  words  of  appeal  and  explanation. 

"  Sweetheart,  you  have  asked  my   forgive- 
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ness;  I  will  grant  it  only  on  one  condition. 
You  have  already  given  me  mine,"  he  whis- 
pered as  they  were  about  to  separate  at  her 
own  door  that  night.  "  And  that  condition 
is  that  one  month  from  today  you  will  be  my 
wife.  Not  until  you  are  safely  my  wife,  mine 
for  time  and  all  eternity,  will  I  feel  safe  and 
secure  of  you.  Who  knows  how  soon  again 
my  stupid  fault  may  interpose  another  obsta- 
cle to  our  marriage  !  Nay,  argue  not,  nor 
pout  those  sweet  lips  in  angry  protest,  for  I 
am  resolved  to  hold  you  thus  until  you  prom- 
ise. Will  you?  Again,  will  you?  Do  you 
whisper  yes?  Then  here  I  seal  my  forgive- 
ness and  your  own  promise  upon  your  mouth, 
my  darling." 

Mrs.  Professor  Jackson  is  now  wont  to  say 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  absent-mind- 
edness of  her  liege  lord  that  she  thinks  she 
never  would  have  cared  enough  for  him  to 
marry  him;  as  the  suffering  she  caused  him — 
saucy  minx,  did  she  not  suffer,  too? — yet  but 
for  that  suffering,  so  says  the  proud  jade,  she 
would  never  have  given  the  second  thought 
about  him.  But  you  and  I  know  a  little  more 
than  that,  and  when  we  see  the  studious,  ab- 
sent-minded Professor  start  as  she  reminds 
him  that  it  is  time  to  go  home  from  some 
frolic,  we  know  that  the  weapon  the  wife  has 
secured  to  wield  over  her  consort's  head  is 
not  wielded  in  vain.  And  we  sigh  as  we  re- 
flect how  weak  men  are,  and  how  easily  they 
learn  to  be  submissive  to  an  autocrat  in  petti- 
coats. By  the  way,  have  you  ever  noticed  the 
alarming  number  of  worthy  professors  who 
are  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  their  respective 
wives?  Brains  are  not  always  the  accompan- 
iment of  sturdy  independence.  And  singular 
as  it  may  be,  the  one  who  can  control  a  whole 
room  full  of  children  in  the  school  room  is 
generally  the  one  who  can  do  the  least  in 
controlling  the  wife  and  the  wee  ones  at 
home. 

However,  all  this  was  "an  unknown  quan- 
tity" to  the  young  couple  whom  we  left  in 
the  snowy  darkness  at  June's  front  door. 
One  more  word  of  the  Professor's  we  will 
hear,  and  then  good  night. 


"Sweetheart,"  and  he  took  both  her  hands 
and  pressed  them  to  his  beating  heart.  "The 
sweetest  and  dearest  gift  God  gives  to  man  or 
woman    is  the  love  and  trust  of  each  other." 

Homespun. 


AN  OLD  FASHIONED  SURPRISE  PARTY. 

HALF  a  dozen  bright,  pleasant-faced  girls 
sat  in  Mrs.  Ware's  cosy  parlor.  Her  own 
two  daughters  were  engaged  in  dreesmaking, 
and  their  callers  were  engaged  in  making 
some  piece  of  desirable  fancy  work.  It  was 
a  very  pretty  picture  they  made,  with  their 
fresh,  innocent  faces,  and  their  busy  fingers 
threading  in  and  out  of  the  bright  hued 
wools,  or  fashioning  the  delicate  semblance  of 
shells  and  leaves  in  gossamer  thread. 

Mrs.  Ware  smiled  approvingly.  "Girls," 
she  said,  "  this  is  just  what  I  like  to  see.  You 
will  not  miss  me  if  I  go  out  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  leave  you.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
ward  Relief  Society  teachers  to  visit,  and  it 
falls  to  ray  lot  this  time.  Make  yourselves 
comfortable,  have  a  good  time,  and  be  sure 
to  stay  until  I  come  back.  With  pleasant 
adieus  on  both  sides  the  lady  departed. 

She  was  gifted  as  a  mother,  and  there  is 
not  a  gift  among  all  the  grand  and  desirable 
things  bestowed  on  womankind  that  she 
should  cultivate  more  assiduously,  or  be  more 
thankful  for. 

Mrs.  Ware  seemed  to  know  just  what 
would  please  young  folks,  and  make  them  feel 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  good.  Her  presence 
was  never  a  check  to  the  innocent  mirth  and 
wit  of  the  young  people  who  loved  to  gather 
at  her  house,  but  a  single  glance  from  her  was 
sufficient  to  check  any  tendencies  to  excess  or 
rudeness.  She  always  seemed  willing  to  as- 
sist in  any  darling  scheme  they  might  propose, 
and  it  was  very  apparent  to  an  observer  that 
her  own  two  daughters  showed  far  more  con- 
sideration in  the  work  imposed  upon  her  than 
most  girls  do. 

The  girls  chatted  in  that  eager,  vivacious 
manner   peculiar    to    the    young    of   the   ap- 
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preaching  holidays,  for  Christmas  was  very 
near,  and  pleasant  anticipations  of  receiving 
and  giving  was  a  never-ending  subject,  rose- 
colored  and  perfumed. 

When  Mrs.  Ware  returned  she  spread  a 
nice  lunch  and  insisted  that  the  girls  should 
stay  and  partake. 

"Now,  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Ware  during  a 
lull  in  the  conversation,  "I  want  you  all  to 
keep  quiet  while  I  a  'tale  unfold.'  But  first 
you  must  all  promise  me  that  if  your  mothers 
approve,  you  will  assist  me  in  a  plot  I  have 
devised  since  I  left  you  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  we  can  all  promise  without  waiting 
to  ask  our  mothers,"  said  Belle  Moore,  "for 
we  are  quite  sure  they  will  approve  anything 
you  will  propose,"  and  the  others  applauded 
the  sentiment. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  lady,  gravely,  "I  call- 
ed today  uyon  our  new  neighbor  down  at  the 
old  Luster  Place.  You  know  it  belongs  to  this 
ward,  but  it  is  so  far  that  I  should  not  have 
tried  to  get  there  today  but  Brother  Davis 
was  going  and  offered  to  take  me  in  his  car- 
riage and  bring  me  back.  He  laughed  at  me 
for  going,  and  said  he  did  not  think  I  would 
care  to  go  again.  I  asked  him  if  she  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Church,  and  if  she  did  not 
come  from  her  last  place  well  recommended. 
Readmitted  that  she  did,  but  added  that  she 
was  such  a  quarrelsome,  queer,  low-spirited 
person  that  nobody  liked  her. 

"That  only  made  me  more  anxious  to  go, 
for  if  there  is  a  person  utterly  '  cast  out,'  that 
is  the  one  to  whom  the  teachers  of  the  Relief 
Society  should  go." 

"And  she  was  perfectly  rude  to  you,  was 
she  not?  "  asked  May  Hartley. 

"Why  do  think  so?"  Mrs.  Ware  replied 
with  an  inquiring  smile. 

"Because,"  said  May,  blushing  and  hang- 
ing her  head,  "  my  mother  went  over  to  see 
her  the  first  day  they  got  here,  and  told  her 
if  there  was  any  little  favor  that  a  neighbor 
could  do  for  her,  to  be  sure  and  call  on  us ; 
and  she  said,  'I  am  not  likely  to  trouble  you. 
I've  had  enough  of  neighbors  where  I've  just 
come  from.'  " 


"Mother,  was  she  rude  to  you?"  asked 
Mrs.  Ware's  youngest  daughter  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  protest. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Ware  slowly,  "I  don't 
think  her  conduct  could  be-  called  nidc.  At 
all  events  she  seemed  pleasant  enough  before 
I  came  away,  and  even  asked  me  to  come 
again.  I  have  formed  a  very  different  opin- 
ion of  her  from  that  expressed  by  various  per- 
sons who  have  come  in  contact  with  her.  I 
would  not  discuss  her  peculiarities  with  you 
girls  if  I  could  not  conscientiously  speak  well 
of  her  or  offer  an  excuse  for  her  almost  in- 
comprehensible conduct,  and  manner  of 
treating  people. 

"  I  possess  a  key  that  everybody  does  not. 
I  know  something  of  her  past.  Then  if  there 
is  one  gift  that  I  have  earnestly  desired,  it  is 
the  gift  of  discernment,  that  I  might  under- 
stand people  and  never  make  mistakes  in 
judging  either  motives  or  acts,  and  know  just 
how  to  approach  them  under  all  circumstances 
to  benefit  them. 

"  When  I  went  into  the  house  today  she 
just  stood  and  looked  at  me  in  a  cold,  repel- 
lant  way,  and  did  not  ask  me  to  be  seated  or 
say  any  of  those  little  formalities  with  which 
one  may  begin  an  acquaintance  or  open  a 
conversation.  But  I  did  not  choose  to  notice 
it,  but  just  went  right  up  to  her  and  said, 
'Sister  Taylor,  I  knew  your  father  in  Nauvoo 
and  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  kindnesses.' 
I  held  out  my  hand,  she  took  it,  and  the  ice 
was  broken." 

"  And  you  really  knew  her  father  in  Nau- 
voo ?  "  questioned  Esther  Black,  her  dark 
eyes  shining.      "Do  tell  us  about  it !  " 

"I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it," 
said  Mrs.  Ware,  smiling  at  the  girl's  eager- 
ness, "if  you  want  to  know  all  about  so  long 
a  story  you  will  have  to  read  Church  history ; 
but  this  much  I  will  tell  you  : 

"  Her  father  was  a  well  educated  man  with 
scholarly  tastes,  and  came  of  a  family  far- 
famed  for  their  strict  integrity  and  honorable 
and  just  dealings  with  all  men  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. They  were  well-to-do,  wealthy, 
in  fact,  and  the  young  man  had   great  expec- 
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tations  and  a  brilliant  career  ahead  of  him 
when  the  gospel  found  him.  Amid  the  great- 
est opposition  of  his  family  and  friends,  he 
laid  down  all  the  honors  and  wealth  earth 
offered  him  to  follow  the  voice  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

"He  removed  to  the  place  where  the  Saints 
were  then  gathering,  and  there  my  father  got 
acquainted  with  him,  in  fact,  he  hired  to  him 
and  hired  with  him  for  three  years. 

"His  wife  was  a  delicate  woman,  who  bore 
to  him  many  children,  who,  to  the  deep  sor- 
row of  the  parents,  were  laid  in  the  grave  one 
after  the  other. 

"  He  was  with'the  Saints  through  all  the 
persecutions  and  drivings,  their  emigrations 
and  sufferings,  and  his  purse  was  always  open 
and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  aid  and  comfort 
the  destitute  and  stricken — and  there  were  so 
many. 

"I  can  not  tell  you  all  he  sacrificed,  and  all 
he  did  for  the  Church.  His  property  wasted 
away,  his  wife  died,  and  no  earthly  tie  was 
left  to  him  but  his  daughter,  then  a  very 
young  child. 

"I  believe  through  it  all  he  experienced  a 
beautiful  and  holy  happiness,  born  of  an  ab- 
solute knowledge  of  the  glorious  reality  of  the 
hereafter.  God  does  not  always  reward  with 
material  blessings  those  with  whom  He  is  best 
pleased.  It  would  be  too  great  a  bait  for  the 
hypocrite  and  the  soul  that  can  be  bribed  ; 
and  that  is  not  the  kind,  I  think,  that  God 
desires  should  build  up  the  beautiful  city. 
Every  soul  must  fight  out  the  real  battles  of 
life  for  itself,  and  another  cannot  do  it  for 
him.  As  Lord  Lytton  says :  '  When  the 
soul  arms  for  battle  it  goes  out  alone.'  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  lady  continued. 

"He  died  when  his  daughter  was  still 
hardly  grown.  She  was  left  entirely  depend- 
ent on  her  own  exertions,  with  no  near  rel- 
ative to  look  after  her,  to  either  help  or  ad- 
vise, and  it  seemed,  no  doubt,  to  the  desolate 
child  that  she  was  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
people  for  whom  her  father  had  done  so 
much — and  she  just  hardened. 


"Talk  about  the  pride  of  wealth,  title,  posi- 
tion or  'blue-blood  !'  It  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  icy  hauteur,  the  unapproach- 
able pride  of  absolute  poverty!"    ^ 

"She  can  fully  realize  the  material  loss,  but 
is  not  a  partaker  of  the  blessings  of  her  father's 
sacrifices. 

"Her  relatives  in  the  East  wrote,  inviting 
her  to  join  them,  and  contrasted  what  she 
might  have  been  if  they  had   remained  there. 

"She  is  a  peculiar  temperament  not  readily 
understood  I  think,  and  perhaps  frequently 
having  been  misjudged  makes  her  so  repel- 
lant. 

"God  must  have  a  great  work  for  her  to 
do,  and  great  respect  for  her  as  well,  for  be- 
sides what  I  have  told  you,  her  life  has  been 
full  of  storm,  and  more  than  once  the  billows, 
dark  and  cold,  have  broken  over  her  head. 

"You  look  surprised  that  I  should  say  this, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  been  chosen  by  God  to  do 
any  specially  honorable  work  in  His  Church 
and  Kingdom,  that  they  have  first  been  tried 
to  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  It  would 
be  folly  to  make  the  mast  of  a  ship  of  unsea- 
soned timber,  a  sword  blade  of  untempered 
steel,  or  place  in  a  responsible  position  a  per- 
son who  has  not  been  seasoned  in  suffering, 
and  tempered  by  patient  endurance.  Neither 
will  God  give  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  into 
the  hands  of  one  who  has  not  been  tested  in 
the  fire  of  temptation,  and  proven  his  truth 
and  faith. 

"  I  fancy  this  woman  has  a  very  beautiful 
soul,  tender  and  noble  and  true,  under  the 
rough,  hard  shell ;  that  she  is  full  of  faith  and 
the  divine  wine  of  obedience.  It  is  for  us  to 
bear  with  the  weaknesses  of  her  nature,  and 
if  possible  bring  to  light  the  better  side  of 
her  character.  We  can  honor  her  for  what 
her  father  was  until  we  can  love  her  for  her- 
self. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,  girls,  for  I 
would  not  foster  in  the  slightest  degree  a  ten- 
dency to  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  if  she 
claimed  it  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  rec- 
ognize the  claim  ;  but  we  may  give  it   volun- 
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tarily  and  it  is  simply  incense  buri>ed  to  the 
memory  of  the  honored  dead,  with  no  ele- 
ment of  self-abasement  in  it. 

"Whatever  we  do  to  win  her  to  us,  must  be 
done  immediately  while  she  is  still  a  stranger 
among  us.  What  do  you  say  girls  if  we  give 
her  an  old  fashioned  surprise  party." 

And  these  girls  who  one  and  all  had  so 
heartily  disliked  this  new  member  in  the 
ward,  responded  most  heartily  in  the  affirma- 
tive to  the  appeal  of  their  gentle  hostess. 
Their  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  tender 
charity  toward  the  weaknesses  of  all  mankind 
had  been  planted  by  that  simple  recital  by  a 
good  and  earnest  woman. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  Mrs. 
Ware  said:  "Christmas  Eve  will  be  a  good 
time,  and  to  you  girls  I  must  leave  the  deli- 
cate task  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  her 
daughter,  and  winning  her  over  to  co-operate 
with  us,  or  our  efforts  may  be  worse  than  a 
failure. 

"Remember  the  terrible  pride  I  spoke  of  and 
be  careful  how  you  approach  the  subject. 
This  must  be  a  surprise  party  in  deed  and 
truth,  not  a  party  of  self-invited  guests,  who 
put  their  hostess  to  all  the  trouble  they  can^ 
enjoy  themselves,  and  go  home  leaving  her  a 
very  disorderly  house  to  put  to  rights.  We 
must  try  to  benefit  her  in  the  most  acceptable 
and  least  obtrusive  way,  and  I  think  we  will 
all  enjoy  it  very  much." 

Several  times  during  the  next  week  there 
met  in  Mrs.  Ware's  pleasant  sitting  room, 
this  group  of  young  conspirators,  and  the 
fact  that  Shirley  Taylor  was  with  them  was  a 
good  indication  that  all  was  progressing 
favorably. 

The  girls  had  begged  that  the  boys  be 
allowed  to  join  in  the  fun  although  Mrs. 
Ware,  not  having  any  boys  of  her  own,  and 
never  having  had  a  brother,  always  felt 
that  boys  were  just  a  little  incomprehensible 
to  her.  There  was  a  tiny  perpendicular  line 
of  anxiety  between  her  eyes  as  she  consented 
and  asked  rather  doubtfully  if  the  boys  could 
be  depended  on. 

"The  boys  are  just  splendid  and  will  do  all 


we  have  asked  them  to  and  much  more,"  said 
Esther  Black.  "We  could  not  possibly  make 
a  complete  success  without  them,"  whereupon 
everybody  laughed. 

"I  have  been  thinking  that  I  had  better 
speak  to  the  Bishop  about  this,  it  is  assuming 
such  proportions  that  I  feel  the  responsibility 
is  almost  too  great  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ware, 
and  the  girls  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
idea,  for  the  Bishop  was  truly  a  father  of  the 
people,  and  always  took  an  interest  in  any- 
thing that  would  benefit,  amuse  or  promote 
good  feeling  in  his  ward. 

The  girls  embraced  each  other  rapturously 
and  separated  to  meet  on  the  auspicious  even- 
ing, declaring  they  had  never  been  so  happy 
in  their  lives. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  when  Mrs. 
Ware  borrowed  a  cart  of  an  obliging  neigh- 
bor and  drove  down  to  the  Lester  Place 
where  Mrs.  Taylor  lived. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  a  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  whom  was  Shirley,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  before,  aged  seventeen, 
the  other  two  were  boys  of    nine  and   seven. 

The  place  had  been  owned  before  Mrs. 
Taylor  purchased  it  by  a  shiftless  family,  and 
everywhere  were  present  the  signs  of  neglect 
and  indifference.  The  house  was  two  log 
rooms,  but  there  were  broken  windows  and 
ill-fitting  doors  and  broken  floors  to  make  it 
uncomfortable,  though  the  rooms  were  of 
themselves  pretty  good.  Gates  were  hanging 
by  one  hinge,  boards  were  off  the  barn,  the 
chicken  coop  had  blown  over  and  lay  on  its 
side  a  complete  wreck.  In  several  places  the 
fence  was  down  so  that  loose  stock  was  a  con- 
stant annoyance.  Time  and  labor  will  do  a 
great  deal  for  such  a  place,  but  a  little  money 
facilitates  matters  very  much,  and  that  Mrs. 
Taylor  did  not  have.  She  came  to  the  door 
as  the  cart  stopped  and  returned  Mrs.  Ware's 
cheerful  salutation. 

"Come  up  and  spend  the  afternoon  with 
me,  can't  you,  the  girls  are  going  to  be  gone 
and  I  would  like  so  much  to  have  a  chat  with 
you." 

"I  am  making  Shirley  a  dress  and   don't 
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see  how  I  can,"  replied  Mrs.  Taylor  regret- 
fully. 

"Oh,  if  that  is  all  bring  it  along  and  I  will 
help  you." 

"Yes;  go,  mother,"  said  Shirley,  "and 
leave  me  room  to  clear  up  and  do  a  little 
cooking  for  tomorrow,"  and  before  she  had 
time  to  realize  what  was  happening  to  her, 
the  mother  was  being  driven  at  a  good  lively 
pace  to  the  home  of  her  friend,   Mrs.  Ware. 

Hardly  was  the  cart  out  of  sight  when  such 
a  swarm  of  young  people  appeared !  The 
boys  in  their  overalls  and  jumpers,  the  girls 
in  homespun  and  long  aprons.  Shirley 
Taylor  did  not  seem  the  least  bit  surprised. 
Under  her  direction  everything  movable  was 
taken  out  of  the  front  room,  and  while  some 
of  the  boys  mended  the  floor,  others  white- 
washed the  roughly  plastered  walls  and  ceiling 
until  they  were  as  white  as  snow.  Another 
young  man  produced  sundry  panes  of  glass 
and  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  windows.  Others 
were  nailing  the  loose  boards  onto  the  barn, 
mending  the  fence  and  hanging  the  gates. 

When  the  front  room  was  dry  the  girls 
proceeded  to  put  it  to  rights  again,  while  the 
whitewashing  was  extended  to  the  back  room. 

They  had  brought  a  new  bright  rag  carpet 
for  the  floor  which  they  put  down  with  plenty 
of  clean,  bright  straw  under  it.  The  win- 
dows were  draped  with  curtains  which  had 
been  worked  by  Esther  Black.  The  mantel- 
piece over  the  open  fire  was  ornamented  by  a 
home-made  lamberquin  done  by  another  girl. 
Then  the  furniture,  pictures,  etc.,  were  re- 
turned to  their  proper  places.  The  good 
work  extended  to  the  other  room,  and  long 
before  night  the  yards  were  swept  and  the 
evergreen  decorations  all  put  up. 

The  boys  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity 
by  the  girls,  had  bought  new  lumber  and  put 
up  a  chicken-coop;  the  Bishop  had  told  them 
to  come  to  his  place  for  a  load  of  hay,  and 
that  was  hauled  and  put  into  the  barn,  and  two 
loads  of  wood  sent  over  by  the  Bishop's 
counselors  was,  under  the  axes  of  these  noble 
boys,  fast  assuming  the  regulation  length  for 
the  stove. 


Such  a  grand  time  as  they  did  have. 
Jokes  and  good-natured  banter,  and  there 
were  so  many  willing  hands  and  feet  that  the 
hardest  task  was  soon  accomplished.  One  of 
the  girls  declared  it  was  just  like  playing 
keep  house. 

A  wagon  drove  up  and  boxes  and  baskets 
were  lifted  out  and  carried  into  the  house. 
These  baskets  as  you  may  have  surmised  con- 
tained materials  fit  for  a  feast,  and  the  long 
table  of  rough  boards  put  up  on  tressels  was 
quickly  converted  into  a  sight  to  tempt  the 
appetite  of  an  epicure. 

Everything  had  proceeded  smoothly  and 
according  to  the  programme  previously  laid 
out,  but  while  the  girls  were  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  the  table,  the  boys  suddenly 
decamped  in  a  body. 

"There  now,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "  that 
is  just  the  way  Sister  Ware  thought  the  boys 
would  do.  You  see,  they  have  got  tired  and 
gone  off !  " 

Then  a  lively  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
probable  cause  of  their  desertion  and  the 
likelihood  of  their  returning.  When  the  dis- 
cussion was  at  its  height  the  boys  returned, 
each  bearing  a  chicken,  which  with  much 
smiling  they  proceeded  to  deposit  in  the  new 
coop. 

"  You  see,  the  coop  looked  so  lonesome,  so 
we  each  went  home  and  got  a  chicken,"  ex- 
plained the  boy  who  had  proposed  the 
scheme,  and  everyone  present  voted  it  a  cap- 
ital idea. 

When  all  the  arrangements  were  pro- 
nounced complete,  the  young  people  went 
home  and  returned  about  dark  in  holiday 
attire. 

In  the  meantime  the  afternoon  had  glided 
by  very  pleasantly  at  Sister  Ware's,  and  that 
lady  had  found  her  resources  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most to  keep  her  guest  to  supper,  which  she 
delayed  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  she 
should  not  get  home  too  soon. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Taylor  was  putting  on  her 
things  to  go,  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
and  the  Bishop  got  out  and  came  in. 

"  I  have  been   invited  to  a  little  gathering 
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in  town ;  some  of  our  young  people  are  wel- 
coming a  new  member  of  the  ward,  and  my 
wife  proposed  to  call  and  take  you.  Will  you 
go,  too,  Sister  Taylor,"  he  said  cordially,  "I 
can  promise  you  a  hearty  welcome." 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  replied  coldly.  "I 
do  not  care  for  parties." 

"Well,  I  can  just  as  well  set  you  down  at 
your  own  door  as  I  am  going  that  way,"  said 
the  Bishop  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye; 
and  he  just  handed  them  into  the  vehicle  and 
drove  them  off  without  more  ado. 

Arrived  at  the  Luster  Place  the  Bishop 
helped  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Ware  out  first,  and 
before  Mrs.  Taylor  had  recovered  from  this, 
she  saw  that  her  house  was  a  blaze  of  light 
and  full  of  people. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  fruition  of 
all  good  Mrs.  Ware's  plans,  for  Mrs.  Taylor 
turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  surges  of  ungov- 
ernable pride  and  resentment  passed  in  suffo- 
cating waves  through  her  heart.  But  before 
she  could  speak  the  Bishop  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm  and  walked  her  straight  into 
the  house  and  right  to  the  center  of  the 
room. 

"My  brethren  and  sisters,"  he  said,  (for 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  community  present)  "this  lady 
whom  we  have  met  here  to  welcome  to  our 
town,  and  more  especially  to  our  ward,  is  the 
only  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever 
knew,"  and  with  her  hand  still  on  his  arm  he 
spoke  in  a  grave  and  dignified  manner  of  the 
unexampled  and  unselfish  goodness  of  her 
father's  life,  and  how  glad  they  all  were  to 
have  his  daughter  with  them,  and  that  he 
hoped  it  would  always  be  home  in  very  deed 
and  truth  to  her  and  hers. 

Then  Mrs.  Ware  led  her  to  a  corner  and 
protected  her  from  curious  eyes  until  another 
brother  spoke  a  few  words,  and  did  not  allow 
anyone  to  see  that  she  was  crying. 

Those  were  blessed  tears.  They  melted  the 
suspicion  and  coldness  of  years,  and  when 
the  good  sisters  came  to  speak  kind  words  of 
welcome  and  to  be  introduced,  she  received 


them  with  a  warmth  that  astonished  those  who 
had  spoken  to  her  before. 

Perhaps  you  know  all  the  rest,  there  were 
singing  and  recitations  and  speeches,  heroic 
and  gay  and  sad — and  then  supper.  After 
that  the  young  folks  went  to  the  ball  in  the 
central  school  house  and  the  older  folks  gath- 
ered about  the  open  fire  and  talked  in  sub- 
dued tones  of  those  scenes  and  incidents  of 
early  Church  history  so  hallowed  by  distance, 
i  and  the  sufferings  of  the  loved  ones  gone 
before. 

The  Bishop  in  an  unobtrusive  way  took 
pains  (thanks  to  a  hint  from  Sister  Ware)  to 
let  the  brothers  and  sisters  present  know  who 
and  what  Sister  Taylor's  father  was,  how 
good  and  unselfish  and  devoted.  And  it 
bore  golden  fruit  of  respect  and  love  for  the 
poor,  desolate,  widowed  daughter.  If  the 
sins  of  parents  are  visited  upon  the  heads  of 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
this  was  one  case  where  the  virtues  of  the 
father  fell  like  a  benediction  upon  the  heads 
of  the  second  and  third  generation  at  all  events. 

When  Mrs.  Taylor's  daughter  came  home 
from  the  party  at  12  o'clock,  that  proved  the 
signal  for  dispersing,  and  the  surprise  party 
had  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  projected  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Mrs.  Taylor  proved  to  be  a  very  useful 
woman  in  the  community,  and  won,  in  time, 
as  Mrs.  Ware  had  predicted,  that  love  for 
herself  that  had  first  been  given  to  her  for  her 
father's  sake. 

The  best  thing,  though,  to  my  mind  in  this 
mat'er  was  the  planting  in  the  minds  of  those 
young  people  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
proper  manner  of  using  the  natal  day  of  our 
dear  Lord  and  Savior. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 


I  LOVE  to  see  Christmas  well  kept  by  rich 
and  poor  :  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one  day 
in  the  year,  at  least,  when  you  are  sure  of 
being  welcome  wherever  you  go,  and  of 
having,  as  it  were,  the  world  all  thrown  open 
to  you. 
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tossed  about  upon  the  broad  Atlantic  for 
sixty-five  days,  reached  the  bleak,  forbidding, 
yet  to  them  welcome  shores  of  the  new  world. 

THE  story  of  the   landing  of  the  Pilgrims  Cape   Cod    was  where    the  ship   first  cast 

on  the  shores  of  New  England  has  been  \  anchor   on   the    nth    of    November,    1620. 


rn^S" 


often  told,  and  it  is  not  the  object  here  to 
repeat  the  narrative  of  their  wanderings  in 
search  of  a  peaceful  resting  place.  Our  brief 
story  will  therefore  begin  at  the  time  when 
the  good   ship,     the   Mayfioiver  after   being 


Here  it  remained  for  some  time.  During 
this  period  exploring  parties  were  scaling]|the 
shores,  amid  storms  and  disasters,  in  search 
of  a  more  suitable  place  to  disembark. 

Now  that  the  winter  season  is    here  we"can 
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"better  imagine  the  hardships  that  would 
naturally  be  encountered  in  landing  upon  an 
uninhabited  shore  during  such  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year. 

After  several  perilous  adventures  the  little 
exploring  parties  returned  to  the  Mayfloiver 
and  reported  their  success.  A  harbor  had  been 
found  near  which  was  a  place  on  shore  con- 
sidered admirable  for  building   a  settlment. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15  th  of  December, 
1620,  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ship  was 
guided  into  the  harbor,  which  it  reached  the 
following  day.  The  main  body  of  Pilgrims, 
however,  did  not  leave  the  ship  till  the  20th 
of  the  month.  On  that  same  day,  after 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  they  set  to 
work  to  erect  the  first  building  in  their  new 
home.  This  was  not  such  an  easy  matter  as 
it  might  be  supposed.  Their  materials  for 
building  were  the  forest  trees  which  grew  in 
the  vicinity.  These  had  to  be  cut  down, 
trimmed  and  carried  to  the  place  of  erecting 
the  building.  Just  as  the  work  was  being 
commenced  a  severe  storm  came  on  and  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  field  of  operation 
for  the  time  and  seek  shelter  in  the  ship. 

Three  days  later  they  succeeded  in  cutting 
a  quantity  of  timber  for  building  purposes. 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath  and  the  eve  of 
Christmas.  So  strict  were  they  in  the  observ- 
ance of  this  the  Lord's  day  that  they  laid 
aside  their  work,  although  suffering  even  to 
death  for  shelter  and  other  comforts  and 
necessities  of  existence. 

They  had  come  from  the  old  world  to  seek 
a  home  where  they  might  have  the  freedom  to 
worship  according  to  their  own  ideas;  and  to 
be  consistent  with  their  faith  and  determined 
purpose  they  no  doubt  felt  that,  now  they 
were  free  from  their  persecutors,  nothing 
should  hinder  them  from  observing  the 
requirements  of  their  religious  convictions, 
not  even  the  threatenings  of  destruction  itself. 
Like  the  Pioneers  who  came  to  this  valley, 
they  had  withstood  the  storms  of  hatred  and 
persecution  showered  upon  them  by  their 
human  (inhuman)  enemies,  and  why  should 
they  now  weaken  or  yield  before   their  more 


relenting  adversaries — the  elements  sur- 
rounding them!  Their  past  experience  had 
strengthened  their  faith  in  the  protection  of 
Providence,  which  better  enabled  them  to 
endure  more  cheerfully  the  hardships  they 
were  compelled  to  pass  through. 

Christmas  dawned  upon  these  exiles  a  cold 
and  cheerless  day.  Had  it  been  passed  amid 
the  festivities  and  enjoyments  usually  indulged 
in  upon  that  day,  and  in  comfortable  homes 
where  every  want  was  supplied,  the  severity  of 
the  weather  would  be  of  no  consequence. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  them. 
They  possessed  none  of  the  luxuries  people 
now  enjoy  on  such  an  occasion.  Added  to 
the  dreariness  of  the  day  was  the  forlorn 
prospect  of  even  surviving  till  the  spring 
opened  upon  them.  Nor  were  such  gloomy 
forebodings  unfounded,  for  within  three 
months  after  landing  one-half  of  the  little 
band  had  died  through  exposure  and  want. 

While  people  throughout  Europe  were 
celebrating  the  day  universally  observed  by 
them  as  Christmas,  or  the  supposed  anni- 
versary of  the  Savior's  birth,  these  brave 
colonists  were  busily  engaged  in  building 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  a  store  house  for 
their  scanty  supplies.  So  cold  was  the 
weather  that  they  were  several  times  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  ship  for  protection.  In  this 
way  was  spent  the  Pilgrims'  first  Christmas 
on  America's  free  soil;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
ere  this  day  was  generally  observed  among 
them  as  a  holiday;  for  fifty  years  after  their 
landing,  when  it  became  to  some  extent  a 
day  of  revelry  and  disturbance,  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  it  being  thus  observed. 

A  few  days  later  the  community  was 
divided  into  nineteen  families,  and  the  land 
measured  and  divided  between  them.  Each 
man  was  expected  to  build  his  own  house  and 
cultivate  his  own  parcel  of  ground.  Laws 
were  framed  for  their  government  and  the  est- 
ablishment of  a  common  wealth  was  begun. 

Although  spring  opened  quite  early  in  the 
following  year,  the  community  still  had  many 
hardships  to  endure  before  they  acquired 
about  them  the  comforts  of  life. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  World's    Fair. 


T  ,fi^  T  was  formerly  the  fashion  among  the 
'V.V,^  aristocratic  and  wealthy  people  of 
^^^l  Europe,  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
to  send  their  sons  in  the  charge  of  a  suitable 
tutor  to  travel  through  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  make  what  is  called  the  "grand 
tour."  Their  object  in  so  doing  was  to  make 
their  children  familiar  with  everything  that 
was  worthy  of  note,  and  admiration  in  the 
various  countries  which  they  visited.  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  education,  and 
no  education  was  considered  entirely  com- 
plete without  such  advantages  as  travel  fur- 
nished. If  the  young  man  were  an  heir  to  a 
title,  and  belonged  to,  what  is  called  in  Eu- 
rope, the  ruling  class,  it  was  deemed  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  him  to  be  familiar  with 
all  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the 
most  advanced  nations — to  become  familiar 
with  art,  science  and  commerce,  so  that  when 
his  time  should  come  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  or  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  could  act  intelligently  upon  the 
great  questions  that  would  be  brought  before 
him  as  a  legislator. 

Such  a  tour  bore  important  fruits  for  all 
classes,  whether  in  preparation  for  a  literary 
life,  for  the  legal  profession,  or  for  statesman- 
ship. To  the  future  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer, also,  it  was  of  great  benefit  In  fact  it 
was  felt  that  no  one  who  could  afford  such 
a  tour  should  fail  to  avail  himself  of  its  bene- 
fits. 

Everyone  who,  as  an  elder,  has  gone  out  from 
us  to  preach  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands  has 
realized  the  many  advantages  he  has  gained 
by  that  which  he  has  seen  in  other  countries. 


His  knowledge  has  increased,  his  experience 
has  enlarged  and  he  has  been  better  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  life.  Parents  who  have  had 
sons  take  missions  of  this  kind,  have  been 
gratified  at  witnessing  the  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  them  by  their  travels  among 
other  people  and  other  lands. 

These  reflections  have  been  prompted  by 
the  perusal  of  a  communication  which  we 
publish  concerning  the  advantages  which  are 
offered  by  a  visit  to  the  World's  Fair  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  1S93.  ^^  good  an  oppor- 
tunity probably  never  has  been  offered  of 
seeing  all  the  productions  of  man  concen- 
trated in  one  great  whole  as  this  proposed 
World's  Fair  will  present  to  every  visitor. 

With  the  arrangements  which  can  be  made, 
a  visit  to  Chicago  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
easy  accomplishment,  and  no  young  person 
who  can  afford  it  should  miss  the  opportunity 
of  going  there.  To  go  to  the  various  lands 
from  which  contributions  will  come  and  see 
them  there  would  require  a  very  large  sum  of 
money;  but  at  the  World's  Fair  there  will 
scarcely  be  anything  worthy  of  man's  notice 
that  will  not  be  upon  exhibition.  As  a  means 
of  education  it  will  be  invaluable — nothing 
can  surpass  it.  No  matter  what  a  man's 
business  may  be,  or  what  pursuit  he  may  fol- 
low, he  will  find  by  visiting  the  World's  Fair 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  getting  new 
ideas,  and  seeing  inventions  and  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  all  directions 
connected  with  his  occupation.  Agricul- 
turists, to  which  class  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  belong,  can  receive  wonderful  benefit, 
if  they  profit  by  that  which  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition at  this  fair.  So  with  the  mechanic, 
and  in  fact  every  other  class. 

It  was  Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  who  promoted 
the  great  Exhibition  which  was  held  in 
London  in  1851.  Prince  Albert  was  a 
shrewd,  far-seeing  man,  who  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  realm  over 
which  his  wife  reigned,  and  over  which 
he  had  reason  to  believe,  his  son  and 
descendants  would  continue   to  reign.      He 
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was  aware  that  Great  Britain  was  behind  some 
of  the  continental  nations  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  which  require  artistic  skill.  Such 
an  Exhibition  to  which  contributions  would 
be  sent  from  other  nations,  he  felt  assured, 
would  arouse  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  the 
English  people  and  give  them  a  clear  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  manufactures  with  which 
they  had  to  compete.  The  results  fulfilled 
all  his  expectations.  In  witnessing  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  lands,  the  British  people  were 
aroused,  and  they  took  steps  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  improvement  so  that  they  might 
keep  in  the  front  rank.  Art  schools  were 
established  all  over  the  country,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  followed  was  very  gratifying  to 
English  pride. 

All  the  Expositions  which  have  since  been 
held  have  been  attended  with  most  beneficial 
results  to  those  who  have  visited  them. 
Men's  knowledge  has  been  broadened  ;  their 
inventive  powers  have  been  stimulated;  enter- 
prise has  been  aroused,  and  the  general  effect 
has  been  one  of  marked  improvement  in  all 
branches  of  human  activity. 

Our  age,  above  all  ages  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  one  of  invention.  The 
rapidity  with  which  progress  is  made  in  these 
days  is  a  marvelous  feature  in  the  earth's 
history.  It  is  well  for  us  who  live  in  these 
mountains  to  sieze  every  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  advances  that  are  being 
made,  and  this  approaching  World's  Fair 
furnishes  the  opportunity,  and  all,  especially 
every  young  person,  should  seek  to  obtain  all 
the  advantages  which  a  visit  to  Chicago  will 
bring.  Companies  can  be  formed  so  that  all 
can  travel  in  the  society  of  their  acquain- 
tances and  friends,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the 
temptations  and  snares  which  will  be  spread 
for  the  unwary. 


Editor  of  Juvenile  Instructor: 

Interest  is  constantly  increasing  in  the  World's  Fair  to 
be  held  in  1893.  At  that  time,  the  City  of  Chicago  will 
be  the  scene  of  an  exposition  exceeding  in  splendor  any 
other  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Exhibits  of  everything  conceivable  and  from  every 
place  conceivable,  will    be   made.      People   from  every 


country  will  come  to  the  great  show,  and  it  is  believed 
twenty  million  Americans  will  lend  their  presence  to  an 
occasion  commemorating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  their  country. 

Reports  from  Chicago  indicate  that  enormous  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  this  great  event. 

It  is  said  that  the  building  devoted  to  the  Liberal  Arts 
will  be  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in 
length  by  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in  width, 
so  that  it  will  cover  a  space  greater  than  that  between  the 
Temple  and  the  Eagle  Gate,  the  Knutsford  and  the  Chfl 
House.     It  will  be  the  largest  building  in  the  world. 

Other  enormous  buildings  devoted  to  Electricity, 
Mines,  Transportation,  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Machinery, 
Fisheries,  Horticulture,  Women's  Exhibit  and  the  Arts 
will  surround  it. 

Every  form  of  architecture  will  be  there  to  please  the 
eye,  and  within  the  immense  area  devoted  to  the  Fair 
will  be  clustered  illustrations  of  every  great  feat  in 
Mechanics,  every  advance  in  Art,  and  all  the  wonders 
that  have  resulted  from  man's  tireless  eifort. 

It  will  be  the  greatest  of  all  World's  Fairs. 

When  all  is  ready  twenty  million  dollars  will  have  been 
expended. 

The  writer  can  conceive  of  no  calling  in  life  which  will 
not  be  advanced  by  the  opportunity  for  education  there 
furnished. 

Especially  to  the  young,  will  the  experience  of  a  visit 
be  of  boundless  value. 

Within  a  week  the  visitor  to  the  Fair  can  learn  more 
than  by  a  tiresome  and  expensive  journey  around  the 
world. 

To  many  it  will  be  the  means  of  determining  their 
future  calling,  because  there  will  be  mirrored  the  splendid 
achievements  of  every  kind  of  human  energy.  It  will  be 
a  vast  school  of  instruction. 

To  the  mechanic  it  will  teach  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  his  vocation ;  to  the  artist  it  will  unfold  miles 
of  the  best  results  from  sun  and  pen  and  brush,  to  the 
antiquarian  and  lover  of  the  curious  will  be  exhibited 
relics  of  antiquity,  reproduction  of  ancient  streets,  and 
quaint  scenes  from  the  cities  of  the  old  world  ;  to  the 
farmer  and  stockman  will  be  revealed  the  best  products 
of  field,  and  farm,  and  range  ;  to  the  student  will  be 
spread  out  an  open  book,  from  which  he  may  draw  in- 
spiration and  knowledge  ;  and  to  all,  the  young  and  old, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  will  be  presented  a  beauti- 
ful, comprehensive  and  priceless  concentration,  thor- 
oughly classified,  systematically  arranged,  of  all  that 
represents  the  best  elements  of  Nineteenth  Century  in- 
dustry, science,  commerce,  manufactures,  literature  and 
fine  arts. 

All  that  the  world  has  had,  and  all  that  it  now  has, 
suggestive  of  the  contrast  between  pre-historic  and 
modern  civilization,  will  be  within  the  view  of  assembled 
thousands  of  all  nationalities. 

Human  language  is  inadequate  to  picture  the  wonders 
to  be  seen  at  this  Exposition.  It  will  be  one  of  the  start- 
ling events  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  those  who 
fail  to  take  advantage  of    the  countless  opportunities  it 
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will  offer  for  education  and  entertainment,  will  have  lost 
the  chance  of  a  life-time. 

To  the  people  of  the  inter-mountain  region,  it  will  be 
especially  interesting  and  novel. 

The  Centennial  was  viewed  by  some  nine  million  peo- 
ple :  but  at  that  time  the  residents  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  could  not  well  attend  ;  railroad  rates  were 
high,  and  competition  limited,  so  that  but  few  from  this 
region  were  able  to  receive  the  education  derived  from 
the  E.xposition  by  those  residing  nearer  its  location. 

It  is  hoped  people  from  Utah  will  go  by  thousands  to 
see  this  one,  and  returning  from  it,  will  be  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  our  own  country 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  world. 


THREE  MORMON   BOYS. 


[CONCLUDED   FROM   PAGE  706.] 

ONE  day  after  his  return  to  the  city  John 
and  his  companions,  Bertie  and  Martin, 
met  Jim  Balfour  who  joyfully  exclaimed, 
"Say  boys,  you  are  just  the  ones  I  am  after. 
Come  along  down  to  Thompson's  barn,  and 
we  will  have  the  rummest  time." 

"What  doing?"  answered  John. 

The  four  of  them  stood  close  together  in 
the  dense  darkness,  and  Jim  Balfour  whis- 
pered to  them  a  few  minutes.  John  asked 
again  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  "What  is  it  you 
are  asking  us  to  do?  Go  and  drink  wine? 
we  don't  any  of  us  either  drink  wine  or  smoke 
tobacco." 

"Oh,  you  don't.  Well  all  three  of  you  are 
not  so  pious.  Mart  has  got  a  mind  of  his 
own,  if  you  others  are  too  babyish  to  take  a 
little  home-made  wine.  You  needn't  be 
afraid,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  wine  that  our 
Bishop  drinks;  I  know  all  about  that." 

"Oh  come  along  boys,  let's  let  this  business 
alone.  Come  on  home,  we've  had  fun 
enough  for  one  night,"  said  John  roughly 
but  anxiously. 

Bertie  followed  his  friend  with  willing  feet, 
but  Martin  fell  behind  with  Jim,  and  on 
reaching  the  corner  of  the  street,  the  boys  in 
the  rear  silently  turned  off  to  go  down  the 
street,  and  John  and  Martin  were  left  to  pur- 
sue their  way  alone. 

"If  it  wasn't  so  dark   and  late,  Bertie,   I 


would  follow  them,  boys  up  for  I  feel  some 
way  kind  o'  uneasy  about  Martin.  He  seems 
to  get  a  little  reckless  now  that  he  has  begun 
to  go  with  Jim  again,  and  I  am  afeard  they 
will  do  something  they  oughtn't  to." 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Bertie,  "I  shall  go  and 
talk  with  grandma  about  Mart,  and  tell  her 
all  about  how  he  is  carrying  on. 

While  John  and  Bertie  were  wending  their 
way  homeward  in  the  darkness  of  that  spring 
night,  the  other  two  boys  were  hurrying  to 
join  a  small  crowd  of  boys  who  were  the 
roughest  and  rudest  boys  in  all  the  confines 
of  the  city.  Jim  was  the  acknowledged  ring 
leader  of  this  crowd.  Jim  did  not  tell  Mar- 
tin where  he  had  obtained  the  wine,  but 
Bro.  Jerrold's  cellar  could  have  told  a  tale  of 
theft  and  larceny  that  would  have  angered 
John  and  Bertie  even  to  desperation.  Once 
the  boys  were  together,  they  all  followed  Jim 
to  the  place  chosen  for  their  orgies.  It 
proved  to  be  the  barn  of  the  Thompsons,  for 
there  they  were  so  far  away  from  houses  that 
they  could  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
yet  be  safe  from  the  hearing  of  others.  The 
lantern  was  lighted  as  soon  as  they  were  once 
safely  inside  the  big  adobe  building,  the  upper 
story  of  which  was  now  vacant.  Here  the 
boys  gathered  around  the  demijohn  and  each 
drank  all  he  wanted. 

Martin  was  not  as  accustomed  to  drink  as 
were  some  of  the  other  boys  and  as  the  wine 
was  not  of  the  best,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  crazy  drunk. 

"Ho,"  shouted  Jim  Balfour,  "theni  pious 
kids  down  in  their  beds,  that  Parson 
Bertie  and  his  friend  John,  what  do  they 
know  of  real  fun?  They  thought  we  was 
going  to  cry  cause  they  wouldn't  join  us  in 
our  spree.  I  tell  you  what  it  is  this  here  wine 
is  just  as  good  as  the  wine  they  sometimes  use 
in  passing  around  their  bread  and  wine  on 
Sundays.  I  would  get  up  and  give  this  here 
wine  a  Jackson  County  blessing  for  two 
cents.  It  would  then  be  good  enough  I  guess 
even  for  them." 

"Do  it,  Jim,"  yelled  Martin  in  a  maudlin 
way.     "I'll  help  ye  do  it." 
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This  made  the  others  laugh  until  one  of 
them  declared  he  had  got  the  side  ache  from 
laughing  so  much. 

"I'll  fix  your  side  ache,"  grinned  Jim  Bal- 
four, filled  with  the  unholy  ambition  to  do 
something  which  would  really  shock  John 
and  Bertie  if  they  were  present.  He  arose, 
and  going  to  the  shelf  in  the  corner  he  got  a 
box  of  wagon  grease  and  coming  up  to  the 
crowd  sprawling  on  the  floor,  he  said, 

"Say,  which  one  of  ye  can  give  us  the 
proper  blessin'  for  this  yere  grease.  I  wants 
to  heal  this  yere  feller  from  his  side  ache?' ' 

Martin  staggered  to  his  feet  too  crazy 
drunk  with  his  recent  potations  to  realize  at 
all  what  he  was  about,  and  going  up  to  Jim 
he  held  out  his  hand  in  a  stupid  way  and 
answered, 

"I'm  the  feller  that  can  do  that  thing;  for  I 
heard  the  men  do  it  only  last  week  in 
meeting." 

He  took  the  can  of  grease  and  in  a  mock 
manner  he  held  it  up  and  pronounced  upon 
it  in  thick,  rambling  tones  the  usual  blessing 
given  to  the  oil  by  the  elders.  Then  reach- 
ing down  to  the  boy  who  had  complained  of 
a  pain  in  his  side,  he  stooped  down  to  put 
some  of  the  stuff  on  him.  The  boys  had  all 
been  laughing  and  hollowing  and  cursing,  but 
as  the  words  of  blasphemous  blessing  arose 
from  the  lips  of  the  drunken  Martin,  a  strange 
and  sudden  silence  seemed  to  fall  like  a  pall 
over  the  whole  crowd.  Even  as  Martin 
leaned  down  to  administer  the  grease  to  his 
companion,  he  too  felt  the  influence  he  had 
invoked,  and  as  he  stooped  over  to  touch  the 
boy,  he  gave  a  low  but  sickening  groan  and 
rolled  over  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor. 

Jim  laughed  as  Martin  rolled  over  and 
shouted  out, 

"You're  drunk,  old  feller." 

Yet  he  too  grew  alarmed  as  the  groans 
continued  and  they  did  not  sound  exactly  as 
the  groans  of  a  drunken  man,  but  were  full  of 
bodily  agony. 

Jim  arose  to  go  to  the  groaning  boy  who 
lay  prostrate,  but  as  he  reached  his  side  his 
own  drunken  condition  caused  him  to  vomit 


up  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  and  Martin 
lay  there  covered  with  the  filth  of  his  drunken 
companion  and  groaning  in  awful  distress. 

The  boys,  bad  as  they  were,  were  sobered 
with  the  terrible  scene  before  them,  and  with 
what  steadiness  they  could,  they  wiped  the 
filth  from  Martin,  and  with  much  difficulty 
they  got  him  into  a  better  position.  His 
groans  were  something  painful  to  hear,  and 
only  one  word  did  he  utter,  and  that  was, 
"Mother."  Then  without  any  warning  he 
fainted  away,  and  lay  there  as  if  dead. 

To  say  the  rough  and  rowdy  boys  were 
frightened  by  the  effect  of  their  own  ill-doing, 
would  be  to  tell  their  condition  in  mild  words. 
What  was  to  be  done?  That  was  the  question. 
Jim,  sobered  now,  gave  directions  for  lifting 
the  body  up  and  getting  it  down  the  ladder 
with  as  little  waste  of  time  as  possible.  Then 
with  their  silent  burden  in  their  arms,  they 
managed  to  get  up  to  the  house  of  his  mother, 
and  knocking  at  the  door,  Jim  stood  on  the 
tep  and  as  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Thompson  who  had  hastily  thrown  on  a  wrap- 
per, he  said,  "Here  is  Martin.  We  were  up 
in  the  loft  of  the  barn  havin'  some  fun,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  he  gave  a  groan  and  rolled 
over  on  the  floor.  We  don't  know  what  ailed 
him,  for  he  hasn't  been  sick  at  all  tonight." 

Mrs.  Thompson  smelled  the  wine  in  the 
breath  of  her  visitor,  and  looking  into  the 
faces  of  the  boys  as  shown  by  the  light  of  the 
candle  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  drew  her 
own  sad  conclusions  as  to  what  "fun"  they 
had  been  indulging  in.  This,  alas,  was  not 
the  first  time  Martin  had  been  brought  home 
in  a  drunken  condition,  and  she  thought  that 
now  he  was  only  a  little  drunker  than  usual, 
and  that  his  condition  was  one  not  necessari- 
ly alarming.  So  she  gave  directions  in  a  few 
words  for  them  to  bring  him  in,  and  then  she 
turned  on  Jim,  and  gave  him,  as  he  afterwards 
said  the  "worst  tongue-lashing"  he  had  ever 
received.  Some  power  seemed  to  unloose  her 
tongue  and  she  so  chastised  the  young  man 
that  he  cowered  like  a  whipped  cur  before  her 
righteous  indignation.  He  was  glad  to  get 
away  at  last,  and  the  boys  went  to  their  homes 
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with  more  fear  for  their  night's  work  than 
either  cared  to  confess  to  the  other. 

Poor,  poor  mother!  Who  can  relate  in 
words  the  anguish  of  that  night,  when  she 
discovered  the  bodily  condition  of  her  son. 
Consciousness  restored,  his  every  breath  was 
a  heart-rending  groan,  and  no  one,  not  even 
the  good  old  doctor  who  came  towards  morn- 
ing could  give  the  least  idea  of  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  boy's  terrible  anguish.  The 
sweat  stood  out  on  the  lad's  forehead  with 
great  drops  of  mental  suffering,  and  in  vain 
they  put  hot  cloths  and  all  sorts  of  remedies 
inward  and  outward  to  relieve  his  pain. 
Once  towards  noon  of  the  next  day,  his 
tongue  twisted  out  the  words,  "my  head." 
Then  he  was  exhausted  with  the  effort  of 
speech,  and  the  groaning  breath  was  all  that 
remained  to  tell  there  was  life  left  in  the 
body. 

The  days  and  months  dragged  by  while 
poor  Martin  suffered  and  groaned  in  exquisite 
anguish.  No  one  knew  what  ailed  him.  No 
one  of  the  few  doctors  then  living  in  the  city 
could  tell  the  cause  of  his  suffering.  Certaiw 
it  was  that  he  was  dying  by  inches. 

One  night,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
begged  his  mother  to  send  for  his  old  friends 
and  companions,  Bertie  and  John.  When 
they  entered  the  sick  room  they  found  Martin 
lying  pale  and  wan  on  his  pillows  watching 
with  eager  eyes  for  their  coming. 

They  knelt  down  on  each  side  of  his  couch, 
and  each  took  one  of  the  thin,  pale  hands  in 
his  own. 

"Boys,"  whispered  the  weak  voice,  "you 
see  how  I  am.  I  am  dying.  Don't  cry, 
boy's,  it's  all  right.  You  know  all  will  die 
some  day.  But  what  makes  me  feel  bad  is  to 
know  I  have  brought  this  on  myself.  Yes, 
thats  so;  but  I  have  told  my  Heavenly 
Father  all  about  it,  and  I  just  believe  it's  His 
great  kindness  that  let's  me  pay  the  penalty 
of  my  sin  with  my  life.  Then  I  can  start 
with  a  clean  record  in  the  next  world.  But 
oh  boys,  always  tell  everybody  to  be  so  care- 
ful how  they  ridicule  sacred  things,  for  those 
who  do  may  have  as  bad  or  worse  than  I've 


got  to  pay  for  such  sacrilege.  I  have  learned 
lots  of  things  lying  here,  but  none  so  strong 
as  that,  to  reverence  God  and  His  gospel. 
Now  boys,  you'd  better  go,  my  pain  iscorain' 
again  hard — oh  so  hard — oh — o — o — h." 
And  the  poor  lad  closed  his  eyes  and  the 
clinched  hands  and  drawn  face  were  pitiful 
to  behold. 

As  the  boys  left  the  room,  the  weak  voice 
whispered  once  more, 

"Don't  forget — honor  our — Father,"  then 
the  whisper  died  away  in  a  groan  and  they 
went  out  sobbing  in  grief  for  the  sufferer 
within. 

Think  you  they  have  forgotten?  Never. 
For  all  their  lives  the  lesson  was  stamped  upon 
their  minds,  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  their 
young  brethren  who  read  this  Juvenile  In- 
structor that  they  have  allowed  to  be  recorded 
here  the  youthful  experience  of  Three  Mor- 
mon  Boys. 

Homespun. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Authority  of  an  Elder— The  Deacons'  Quor- 
um—Does the  Corruption  of  a  Church 
Officer  Invalidate  His  Acts? 


WE  learn  that  a  question  has  arisen  in  a 
theological  class  held  by  the  Seventies 
in  one  of  the  Stakes  concerning  the  authority 
of  an  Elder  to  ordain  priests,  teachers  and 
deacons  in  the  lesser  Priesthood  where  the 
Elder  has  himself  never  been  ordained  di- 
rectly to  the  Aaron ic  Priesthood.  Someone 
appears  to  have  the  idea  that  before  an  Elder 
can  legally  ordain  men  to  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood, he  ought  himself  to  have  been  ordained 
to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood ;  in  other  words, 
that  even  though  he  had  been  ordained  to  the 
Melchisedek  Priesthood,  he  could  not  by  vir- 
tue of  his  possessing  that  Priesthood  ordain 
any  man  to  the  lesser  Priesthood. 

Upon  this  point  there  should  be  no  room 
for  controversy,  for  a  man  who  iiolds  the 
Melchisedek  Priesthood  has  a  right,  by  virtue 


res 
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of  his  ordination  to  that  authority,  to  act  in 
all  the  offices  of  the  lesser  Priesthood,  when 
called  to  do  so.  Upon  this  point  the  Lord 
says: 

The  Melchisedek  Priesthood  holds  the  right  of  pres- 
idency, and  has  power  and  authority  over  all  the  offices 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  administer  in 
spiritual  things. 

Again  He  says : 

High  Priests,  after  the  order  of  the  Melchisedek 
Priesthood,  have  a  right  to  officiate  in  their  own  stand- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  the  Presidency,  in  administer- 
ing spiritual  things ;  and  also  in  the  office  of  an  elder, 
priest,  (of  the  Levitical  order)  teacher,  deacon,  and 
member. 

An  elder  has  a  right  to  officiate  in  his  stead  when  the 
High  Priest  is  not  present. 

The  High  Priest  and  elder  are  to  administer  in  spirit- 
ual things,  agreeable  to  the  covenants  and  command- 
ments of  the  church ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  officiate  in 
all  these  offices  of  the  church  where  there  are  no  higher 
authorities  present. 

An  Elder  having  the  "right  to  officiate  in 
all  these  offices  of  the  church, ' '  it  follows  that 
he  has  the  right  under  proper  circumstances 
to  ordain  men  in  these  offices —  namely, 
priest,  (of  the  Levitical  order)  teacher  and 
deacon,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  by  proper 
authority  to  ordain  such  officers. 

During  President  Brigham  Young's  life 
time  a  bishop  of  one  of  the  wards  of  Salt 
Lake  City  had  expressed  a  desire,  although 
he  held  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood  and  had 
been  ordained  a  high  priest  and  a  bishop,  to 
be  ordained  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron. 
His  desire,  as  reported  to  the  President,  was 
to  be  ordained  by  one  of  the  brethren  who 
had  received  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  under 
the  hands  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  in  Kirtland. 
On  hearing  about  this,  President  Young  ex- 
pressed himself  very  emphatically  upon  the 
subject.  He  said  such  a  proposition,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Priest- 
hood, and  if  the  bishop  attempted  such  a 
thing,  he  should  be  dealt  with  and  severed 
from  the  Priesthood.  The  bishop,  upon 
hearing  President  Young's  views,  became  sat- 
isfied that  his  position  was  a  wrong  one,  and 
dismissed  from  his  mind  the  wish  that  he  had 
had  upon  the  subject. 


Another  theological  class  has  been  agi- 
tated over  what  is  said  in  the  85  th  paragraph 
of  the  107th  Section  of  the  Book  of  Cove- 
nants.    That  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  duty  of  a  presi- 
dent over  the  office  of  a  deacon  is  to  preside  over  twelve 
deacons,  to  sit  in  council  with  them,  and  to  teach  them 
their  duty — edifying  one  another,  as  it  is  given  according 
to  the  covenants. 

The  question  that  seems  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some  is.  Do  twelve  deacons  consti- 
tute a  quorum,  or  are  there  thirteen  deacons, 
counting  the  president,  in  a  quorum  ? 

The  views  of  the  First  Presidency  upon 
this  point  are  that  the  "president  over  the 
office  of  a  deacon  "  is  included  in  the  twelve 
deacons,  and  is  not  counted  in  addition  to 
the  twelve. 


One  of  our  correspondents  desires  an  an- 
swer to  the  following  question : 

"If  a  man  should  be  ordained  to  an  office 
of  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood  by  an  Apostle 
who  is  corrupt  and  deep  in  sin,  but  who  has 
never  been  convicted  of  this  sin,  will  this 
ordination;hold  good  after  the  Apostle  has 
been  convicted  and  cut  off  from  the  Church, 
or  will  the  one  whom  he  ordained  have  to  re- 
ceive a  second  ordination  ?  " 

A  man  holding  the  Priesthood  and  in  good 
standing  in  the  Church  may  nevertheless  be  a 
sinner  and  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  God. 
There  have  been  such  cases  in  the  Church ; 
yet  while  they  held  the  Priesthood  and  per- 
formed acts  such  as  the  ordination  of  men 
under  proper  circumstances,  those  ordinations 
have  not  been  void.  A  man  properly  or- 
dained by  another  who  is  in  this  condition 
would  receive  the  Priesthood  conferred  upon 
him,  although  it  might  be  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  he  who  did  the  ordaining  was  in 
transgression  at  the  time.  That  would  not 
invalidate  that  ordination,  neither  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  person  thus  ordained  to 
be  ordained  a  second  time. 

To  deprive  a  man  legally  of  his  Priesthood, 
there  must  be  action   on   the   part  of  proper 
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authority.  There  have  been  apostles  who 
have  fallen  into  sin,  but  they  held  their  apos- 
tleship  until  they  were  legally  deprived  of  it 
by  action  of  their  own  council,  or  the  action 
of  the  Church.  When  they  were  excommun- 
icated by  the  council,  they  lost  all  the  author- 
ity which  had  been  conferred  upon  them;  and 
so  also,  when  excommunicated  by  the  Church, 
they  lost  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints  and  all 
the  promises  which  had  been  made  unto  them 
as  members  of  the  Church. 

The  Editor. 


THE  NIGHT  PARADE. 


A  Campaign  and  Christmas  Story, 


IT  was  the  memorable  February  of  1890. 
The  quiet  valleys  of  the  Wasatch  were 
vibrating  to  the  loud  echoes  of  the  election 
campaign,  and  the  effect  in  the  quiet  and 
isolated  western  city,  with  its  biblical  spirit 
and  associations,  was  as  strange  as  if  the  blast 
of  bands,  the  din  of  party  cries,  and  drums 
and  drills  should  resound  upon  the  shores  of 
placid  Galilee. 

It  was  the  first  election  in  the  Territory  in 
which  the  campaign  was  conducted  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  while  the  metropolis  was 
foremost  in  the  display,  the  country  towns 
and  villages  caught  the  glow  of  excitement 
from  rumors  of  the  wonderful  doings  in  the 
city,  and  while  the  boys  in  each  contributed 
their  share  of  patriotism  by  forming  marching 
clubs  and  holding  drills,  processions,  meet- 
ings, etc,  yet  they  all  were  kept  conscious  of 
the  tameness  of  these  rustic  imitations  by  the 
account  which  daily  came  through  the  news- 
papers of  the  greater  exhibition  in  the  city. 
Among  the  smaller  settlements  which  partici- 
pated   in     the     prevailing    excitement    was 

the    village  of  S .      Among    the   boys 

of  this  village  whose  imaginations  and 
ambition  had  been  fired  by  the  news  of 
the  achievements  being  made  by  the  fortunate 
boys  of  the  metropolis  in  the  way  of  military 
drills,  etc,  was  Jerry  Durst.  He  had  heard 
with  beating  heart  of  the  platoons  of  boys  in 


bright  uniforms,  marching  with  their  drums 
and  horns  through  the  city's  illuminated 
streets  to  the  music  of  real  bands,  and  he  had 
a  wild  longing  to  see  and  take  part  in  the 
brilliant  scenes  his  imagination  pictured.  In 
the  glow  of  emulation  excited  by  these  visions 
he  had  organized  a  company  out  of  the  nine 
boys  in  the  village  eligible  by  reason  of  size 
corresponding  to  his  own,  and  after  school 
hours  martially  conducted  them  through  the 
quiet  streets  to  the  music  of  tin  pans,  kettles, 
stick  whistles,  etc;  and  these  instruments 
though  primitive  in  nature,  were  mature 
enough  in  volume  of  sound  to  excite  the  live- 
ly attention  of  the  townpeople  to  the  patriot- 
ic spirit  existing  on  the  part  of  the  youthful 
element  in  their  midst. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  result  of  strict 
discipline  showed  itself  in  harmony.  To  Jerry 
Durst  belonged  the  credit  of  the  achievements 
of  the  organization. 

Though  by  no  means  the  biggest  or  strong- 
est boy  in  the  crowd,  the  leadership  had  fallen 
naturally  upon  him,  his  enthusiasm  and 
activity  standing  in  place  of  physical  size  and 
vigor.  The  rumors  of  the  great  doings  in  the 
city,  however,  made  these  efforts  at  imitation 
seem  tame  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  novel- 
ty and  excitement  of  his  work  was  beginning 
to  wane. 

Walking  home  one  afternoon  from  the  old 
blacksmith  shop  where  the  brigade  had  been 
drilling,  Jerry's  heart  was  filled  with  a  great 
longing.  Some  of  the  boys  had  been  in  the 
city  and  brought  back  fresh  reports  of  the 
great  times  indulged  in  by  the  city  boys, 
their  uniforms  and  drum  corps,  etc,  and  this, 
together  with  the  f;ict  that  Jim  Parker's  folks 
were  going  to  the  city  the  next  day  to  see  the 
find  Liberal  parade,  and  had  asked  him  and 
Parley  Gibbs  to  go  with  them,  had  set  his 
heart  in  a  great  glow  of  excitement  and 
longing.  Parley's  folks  had  said  he  might 
go,  and  Jerry  was  now  on  his  way  home,  to 
put  the  matter  before  his  own  family,  and 
gain  permission  if  possible  to  make  one  of  the 
party.  He  felt  painfully  doubtful  of  the 
result,  however,  as   he  walked  on,   thinking  it 
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all  over.  In  the  first  place  his  father  had 
never  approved  of  Jim  Parker  as  a  compan- 
icin;  not  alone  because  he  and  his  family  were 
outsiders,  but  because  Jim's  reputation  and 
habits  were  of  a  rather  shady  character,  he 
having  figured  in  most  of  the  questionable 
tricks  that  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  vil- 
lage; among  other  things  being  the  theft  of 
Widow  Latimer's  chickens  at  various  times 
together  with  other  depredations  of  a  like 
nature.  Then,  too,  he  feared  they  all  would 
object  to  his  going  alone.  Jerry  did  not  visit 
the  city  very  often.  Once  or  twice  he  had 
gone  at  conference  time  with  his  father  and 
mother  to  visit  his  Aunt  Lizzie  while  she 
lived  in  the  city,  but  since  her  husband  died 
she  had  come  to  live  with  them,  and  Jerry 
was  usually  left  at  home  now,  when  the  con- 
ference trips  were  made,  as  his  mother  did 
not  like  to  burden  the  kind  friend  with  whom 
they  stayed  unnecessarily.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  friend  "Aunt  Martha 
Gray"  as  she  was  called  by  them  all,  (though 
no  real  relationship  existed  between  them). 
She  and  her  boy  Bert,  a  lad  of  about  Jerry's 
age,  often  spent  a  week  or  two  with  them 
during  the  summer,  and  she  had  often  pressed 
his  mother  to  let  Jerry  visit  Bert  in  the  city. 
He  had  never  been  as  yet,  however,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  consideration  would  influence 
the  folks  into  allowing  him  to  make  the  visit 
now.  "The  folks"  meant  his  father,  mother 
and  Aunt  Lizzie,  but  he  knew  that  the  one 
upon  whose  word  the  result  would  depend 
would  be  his  father — and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  subject  in  abeyance  until 
he  should  come  home  at  five  o'clock  to  sup- 
per, for  he  would  have  time  after  that  to  get 
ready,  as  the  Parkers  were  not  going  to  start 
until  after  the  milking  hour  at  six  o'clock. 
His  mind  was  full  of  the  subject,  however, 
and  he  could  not  keep  from  speaking  about  it 
when  he  reached  home,  and  his  mother  and 
Aunt  Lizzie  were  therefore  told  all  about  the 
parades  that  were  to  take  place  and  of  Jim 
Parker's  invitation  to  Parley  Gibbsand  him- 
self. 

His  mother    did  not  say  much  in  answer 


but  later,  when  his  father  came  in  he  heard 
her  talking  to  him  about  it  in  a  rather  favor- 
able manner. 

The  father  found  several  objections  to 
Jerry's  going  and  finally  closed  the  conversa- 
tion by  refusing  his  permission.  The  father's 
word  was  law,  and  when  once  given  was  not 
to  be  questioned.  Jerry  standing  outside  in 
the  hallway  knew  that  this  ended  his  chance 
of  going,  and  though  he  was  too  brave  to 
shed  tears,  a  lump  rose  in  his  throut,  and  an 
angry,  grieved  feeling  surged  in  his  heart. 
He  could  not  enter  the  room  just  then  because 
of  his  feelings,  but  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the 
door  again,  and  sat  on  the  porch  some  time, 
thinking  disappointed  and  angry  thoughs. 

He  went  into  the  house  at  length  and  took 
his  place  at  the  table  where  the  rest  were 
seated,  withowt  speaking.  The  subject  was 
not  mentioned  at  supper,  and  afterwards  Jerry 
went  into  the  sitting  room,  where  he  brooded 
gloomily  over  his  disappointment.  Standing 
at  the  window  he  saw  the  Parkers  pass  with 
Jim  and  Parley  Gibbs,  on  their  way  to  the 
city,  and  Jerry  shook  his  head  at  the  two 
latter  as  they  made  motions  to  him  through 
the  window.  The  sight  of  them  added  the 
last  touch  to  his  despair,  and  he  soon  went  up 
stairs  to  bed.  As  he  lay  awake,  his  mind 
filled  with  brilliant  images,  his  longing  and 
disappointment  increased.  He  almost  wished, 
in  his  feverish  excitement,  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  the  matter  but  slipped  off 
without  asking  permission.  Suddenly  a 
thought  flashed  on  his  brain,  throwing  his 
mind  into  a  tumult  of  alternate  arguments 
and  contradictions,  hope  and  dejection. 
There  was  only  one  end  to  which  they  were 
all  tending,  however,  and  at  last  after  many 
hours  spent  in  planning,  projecting  and 
excusing,  Jerry  fell  asleep  with  a  bold  and 
novel  determination  firmly  rooted  in  his 
mind. 

When  he  awakened,  the  first  gray  light  of 
a  new  dawn  was  streaking  the  eastern  skies. 
He  sat  up  suddenly  in  bed,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  stepped  softly  out  on  to  the 
floor.      He  put  his  clothes  on,  then  opened 
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the  bedroom  door  carefully,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  landing.  He  cautiously  felt  his  way 
down  stairs  where  he  found  his  hat,  outside 
coat,  and  knitted  comforter  for  his  throat. 
These  he  put  on,  and  quietly  left  the  house. 

Once  outside,  he  ran  swiftly  along  the  hard, 
frozen  road  leading  eastward  through  the 
fields,  making  his  way  toward  the  road,  lead- 
ing to  the  city.  Here  he  knew  he  would 
come  across  some  of  the  wagons  which  passed 
every  day  on  the  way  to  the  city.  Any  one 
of  them  would  take  him  in  to  town,  and  once 
there,  he  could  find  the  Parkers  and  have 
them  show  him  the  way  to  Aunt  Martha 
Gray's  house.  He  had  no  doubt  of  meeting 
with  the  former  for  his  ideas  of  the  city  took 
their  tinge  from  the  simple  country  customs 
and  habits,  and  he  supposed  that  there,  as  in 
his  own  village,  each  man  and  woman  knew 
not  only  his  neighbor,  but  every  one  else  in 
the  locality  and  he  would  therefore  be  certain 
of  having  some  place  to  stay  during  the  night. 
He  would  of  course  be  punished  upon  his  re- 
turn, but  he  was  prepared  to  undergo  any 
torture  rather  than  that  which  he  had  felt  at 
the  disappointment  of  his  glowing  hopes. 

By  the  time  the  sun  rose  he  had  traveled 
quite  a  distance,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
tired  and  hungry.  He  wished  some  wagon 
would  make  its  appearance  to  help  him  on  his 
way.  He  plodded  along  until  finally  a  wagon 
came  along  the  road  going  in  his  direction. 
A  man  and  dog  were  on  the  seat,  and  as  the 
vehicle  came  nearer  Jerry  called  oui  to  them, 
"If  you  please,  can  I  have  a  ride?" 

"  Going  to  the  city?" 

"Yes,  sir.  " 

"All  right,  jump  in." 

In  an  instant  Jerry  had  climbed  over  the 
wheel.  He  found  the  wagon-box  full  of 
potatoes,  which  were  covered  with  gunny 
sacks,  and  on  one  of  these  Jerry  took  his 
place  with  a  sense  of  luxury,  while  the  man 
looked  back  at  him  with  a  glance  of  contented 
superiority  from  his  buffalo-cushioned  seat  in 
front. 

At  Murray  the  man  stopped  in  front  of  the 
general  store  there,  and  after  lifting  the  boy 


out  of  the  wagon  and  fastening  his  horses  at 
the  hitching  post,  turned  to  Jerry  with  a 
question,   "  Had  your  breakfast,  boy?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Hungry?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Come  in  then  and  take  a  bite?" 

Jerry  lost  no  time  in  obeying.  They  went 
inside,  and  sitting  down  at  a  small  table  in 
the  rear  of  the  store  were  soon  served  with 
coffee  and  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Jerry 
was  not  used  to  coffee,  but  in  his  chilled  con- 
dition the  warm,  delicious  steam  rising  from 
the  cup  was  too  much  of  a  temptation,  and 
he  gladly  drank  it,  grateful  for  the  warmth  it 
gave  to  his  chilled  body.  After  this  they 
were  soon  on  their  way  again. 

In  a  short  time  they  reached  the  corner  of 
Eighth  Ward  Square,  and  here  the  man  turned 
to  go  eastward.  "If  you  want  to  go  up  Main 
Street,"  he  said  to  Jerry,  "you  had  better 
get  off  here,  for  I'm  going  to  the  Tenth  Ward 
with  these  potatoes,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  I  come  back  up  town." 

Jerry  got  out  of  the  wagon,  feeling  at  first  a 
sense  of  loneliness  and  homesickness  as  he 
saw  the  man  drive  off.  To  find  Aunt  Martha 
Gray,  he  decided,  should  be  the  first  thing 
accomplished  before  yielding  to  the  allure- 
ments of  the  sights  "up  town,"  and  he 
believed  this  would  take  but  little  time;  but  a 
few  trials  which  he  made  at  the  houses  nearest 
him  soon  robbed  him  of  this  sense  of  cer- 
tainty. None  of  the  people  had  heard  of 
"Aunt  Martha,"  consequently  could  give  him 
no  information  as  to  the  street  on  which  she 
lived,  and  he  began  to  realize  in  a  dim  way 
the  futility  of  hoping  to  find  her  e.xcept  by 
chance.  Presently  he  went  over  towards 
Main  Street,  and  here  the  many  new  things 
to  be  seen  diverted  iiis  thoughts  from  the 
object  of  his  searcli.  At  length  a  company 
of  men  in  uniform  came  around  the  corner, 
and  marched  up  Main  Street  beating  their 
drums,  and  Jerry  fell  into  the  file  of  boys, 
who  always  gather  in  an  instant  from  no- 
where at  the  sound  of  a  band  or  drum,  filled 
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with  delight  at  the  thought  that  the  excite- 
ment had  already  begun. 

"  Is  this  the  procession?"  he  asked  one  of 
the  boys  who  was  walking  beside  him. 

"No;  this  ain't  nothing  at  all.  You  just 
wait  till  tonight  if  you  want  to  see  a  proces- 
sion that's  going  to  be  something  like." 

Jerry  would  wait.  This  little  glimpse  of 
excitement  only  whetted  his  longing  for  the 
brilliant  scenes  to  follow. 

When  darkness  began  to  set  in  Jerry  felt 
alarmed.  He  had  been  without  food  all  day, 
and  it  now  looked  as  though  he  would  be  left 
without  shelter.  In  his  wanderings  he  came 
to  a  church,  where  he  seated  himself  on  the 
steps. 

While  sitting  there  a  new  thought  entered 
his  mind.  Aunt  Martha  Gray  was  not  his 
only  friend  in  the  city.  Ellen  Bagely,  whose 
folks  lived  across  the  way  from  his  home  in 
the  same  village,  had  come  up  to  the  city 
three  or  four  months  back  to  work  for  a  lady 
who  had  offered  her  a  place,  and  she  had  often 
told  Jerry  on  some  of  her  Sunday  trips  home 
to  be  sure  if  he  came  to  the  city  to  come  and 
visit  her.  Perhaps  he  could  find  her  now. 
Why  had  he  not  thought  of  it  before?  Her 
directions  had  faded  from  his  memory,  but 
some  one  might  know  her  and  could  tell  him 
where  to  find  her.  He  remembered  dimly 
that  she  had  said  something  about  a  lane,  and 
he  started  up  with  a  new  hope,  determined  to 
use  his  further  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  find 
Ellen.  At  this  moment  a  woman  came  round 
the  corner  of  the  church  from  the  basement, 
the  steps  to  which  led  down  at  the  side  of  the 
house.  She  paused  at  sight  of  him  standing 
near,  and  Jerry  turned  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  Could  you  tell  me,  please,  where  Ellen 
Bagley  lives,  ma'am?" 

"  No,  my  lad,  I  don't  know  anyone  by  that 
name.     Is  it  someone  living  in  this  locality?" 

"I  don't  know.  She  said  she  lived  in  a 
lane,"  said  Jerry,  desperately. 

"Oh!  Social  Hall  lane,  perhaps.  It's  a 
little  street  running  through  the  block  just 
above  here.     If  you  will  go  north  a  short  dis- 


tance you  will  come  to  a  roadway  that  leads 
into  the  lane.     You  can't  miss  it." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Jerry. 

The  woman  went  on  her  way  and  Jerry  on 
his  with  new  hope  strirring  in  his  heart. 

He  found  the  roadway  and  stumbled  be- 
tween the  tenement  houses  which  line  the  en- 
trance to  the  lane,  until  he  reached  the 
broader  road  inside,  then  made  his  way  to 
the  sidewalk  and  entered  one  of  the  gates. 
He  rang  the  front  door  bell  and  a  woman 
answered  it. 

"If  you  please,  does  Ellen  Bagley  live 
here?"   asked  Jerry. 

"Ellen  Bagley?     No." 

"  She's  got  a  place  somewhere  in  the  lane," 
said  Jerry  desperately. 

"She  isn't  here,"  said  the  lady  decisively; 
and  then,  as  she  closed  the  door,  added, 
"you  might  enquire  at  some  of  the  other 
houses." 

Jerry  did  enquire,  and  at  each  one  with  the 
same  result.  At  the  last  one  he  rang  the  bell 
with  despair  and  desperation  written  on  his 
countenance.  The  lady  who  answered  his 
ring  was  about  to  close  the  door  after  replying 
to  his  question,  when  Jerry,  mustering  up 
courage  through  sheer  desperation,  said 
faintly, 

"Would  you  please  give  me  something  to 
eat,  ma'am?  I've  been  all  over  for  mother's 
friend  and — and  Ellen,  but  I  can't  find  them 
and  I  don't  know  anybody  else."  Here 
Jerry  broke  off,  a  great  lump  in  his  throat 
choking  his  further  utterance. 

The  lady  paused  and  opened  the  door 
again,  struck  by  something  favorable  as  well 
as  pitiful  in  Jerry's  look  and  manner. 

"Come  in,"  she  said  at  last,  and  Jerry  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  cosy  fire-lit  room.  In  a 
few  moments  he  wassitting  down  in  front  of  the 
fire,  replying  to  the  many  questions  put  to 
him  by  his  hostess.  He  answered  all  truth- 
fully, only  keeping  back  the  secret  manner  of 
his  leaving  home.  The  lady  soon  brought 
forth  a  substantial  supper,  letting  Jeny  take 
the  plate  in  his  lap,  that  he  might  sit  at  the 
same  time  and  warm  his  wet   and  muddy  feet 
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at  the  fire,  for  Jerry  certainly  looked,  as  his 
hostess  told  him,  "as  much  frozen  as  starved." 

She  asked  Jerry  where  he  intended  to  spend 
the  night,  and  looked  a  little  worried  when 
Jerry  answered  that  he  knew  of  no  place,  and 
had  no  money  with  which  to  procure  a  night's 
lodging.  The  woman,  though  good-hearted 
and  hospitably  inclined,  was  a  little  afraid  of 
admitting  strangers  to  her  house,  having  a 
morbid  fear  that  she  might  entertain — not 
angels — but  burglars  unawares. 

The  city  was  infested  at  this  time  with 
"colonizers"  brought  in  for  the  election,  and 
the  papers  daily  contained  warnings  in  regard 
to  the  throngs  of  men  in  the  city,  who,  being 
without  employment,  were  apt  to  resort  to 
desperate  measures  for  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

The  lane  itself  was  swarming  with  these 
impromptu  citizens,  numbers  of  them  in  a 
single  room,  sleeping  wrapt  in  a  blanket  on 
the  floor  of  the  tenement  houses,  and  getting 
their  meals  by  begging  or  stealing.  Though 
Jerry  himself  rested  outside  the  imputation  of 
being  one  of  these  voters,  yet  he  might  be  "in 
with  them,"  and  sent  out  to  gain  entrance 
into  houses  to  open  them  to  these  desperate 
characters.  The  lady  had  no  "men  folks"  in 
the  house  to  act  as  protectors,  and  she  did 
not  choose  to  run  the  risk  of  going  through 
such  an  adventure.  When  Jerry  was 
thoroughly  warmed  and  fed  she  handed  him  a 
dollar,  telling  him  of  a  cheap  lodging  house 
on  Commercial  Street,  where  he  could  find  a 
comfortable  bed,  and  have  enough  left  to  gain 
a  warm  breakfast  before  starting  for  home  on 
the  morrow.  It  was  with  many  qualms  of 
conscience,  however,  that  the  good  woman 
saw  him  depart,  for  though  the  people  and 
house  to  which  she  directed  him  were  respect- 
able, yet  she  felt  dubious  in  sending  so  young 
a  boy  alone  into  a  public  lodging  house.  Her 
fears  were  strong  enough  to  overjiower 
her  charitable  impulse,  however,  and  the  door 
soon  closed  upon  the  boy,  leaving  her  alone 
with  her  misgivings.  Under  the  sense  of 
comfort,  inspired  by  this  recent  cheer,  Jerry 
felt  like  a  new  being.  Once  outside  the  house 
the  sound  of  drum  corps  playing  and  march- 


ing, the  music  of  bands,  the  noise  of  horns, 
of  shouts  and  cheering,  told  him  that  pre- 
parations had  already  begun  for  the  night's 
revelry.  In  a  moment  all  his  anxiety  and 
home-sickness  vanished.  As  he  came  out  of 
the  lane  he  could  see  people  coming  in  all 
directions  towards  Main  Street,  and  he  was 
soon  following  the  throng.  When  the  pro- 
cession moved  through  the  street  a  glittering, 
shouting  throng,  with  bands  playing,  rockets 
flying,  and  red  lights  playing  along  the  entire 
route,  the  scene  indeed  was  splendid.  Every- 
one seemed  wild  with  excitement,  and  Jerry 
joined  in  with  heart  and  soul,  whistling, 
shouting  and  cheering  with  the  rest,  indiffer- 
ent as  to  politics  and  everything  else  except 
his  happiness  in  witnessing  and  taking  part  in 
these  novel  and  splendid  scenes. 

At  length,  with  a  grand  volley  of  rockets, 
candles  and  red  fire,  the  columns  of  the  pro- 
cession broke  ranks,  and  in  a  moment  all  was 
confusion,  crowds  dispersing,  people  rushing 
hither  and  thither,  men  in  uniforms  elbowing 
their  way  through  the  crowds  on  the  sidewalks 
or  pushing  through  the  streets  on  horses  in  all 
directions.  In  the  confusion  Jerry  became 
separated  from  some  boys  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made,  and  found  himself  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  sighing  at  the  thought 
that  the  brilliant  parade  was  at  an  end.  The 
crowds  in  the  street  were  rapidly  dispersing, 
but  down  the  sidewalk  a  band  of  men  were 
still  marching  to  the  tap  of  drums,  and  Jerry 
made  his  way  in  their  direction,  determining 
to  stay  with  the  festivities  as  long  as  possible. 
Just  as  he  overtook  the  little  squad  of  men, 
they  paused  in  front  of  a  store,  with  shutters 
at  the  entrance.  Breaking  ranks  here  the  men 
rushed  in  pell  mell,  and  Jerry  being  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  was  hurried  and  hustled 
along  with  them. 

The  store,  which  was  already  crowded  with 
uniforms,  was  ablaze  with  light.  The  gas 
jets  burning  brilliantly,  were  reflected  on  all 
sides  from  strange-shaped  glasses  and  tumb- 
lers on  the  marble  counter  at  the  rear,  and 
also  from  myriad  golden-colored  bottles  on 
the  shelves.      Never  having  been   in  a  saloon 
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before,  Jerry  knew  not  the  meaning  of  this 
glittering  array  of  glassware.  The  one  grog 
shop  in  his  native  village  had  been  avoided, 
through  his  father's  counsel,  as  if  a  thousand 
demons  lurked  there,  and  the  glimpses  which 
he  occasionally  caught  through  the  open  door 
were  so  different  from  this  brilliantly-lighted 
and  fitted  room  that  Jerry  never  dreamed  that 
the  place  was  for  the  same  purpose.  To  him 
it  seemed  simply  a  part  of  the  glittering 
pageant  he  had  witnessed  without.  He  was 
chilled  through  from  having  marched  and  stood 
in  the  muddy  streets  so  long,  and  the  warm 
air  in  the  room  seemed  very  comfortable. 
With  his  teeth  chattering,  and  nose  and  cheeks 
blue  with  cold,  and  eyes  wide  open  and 
wondering,  Jerry  presented  a  rather  comical 
appearance.  Presently  one  of  the  men  caught 
sight  of  him.  "Hello,  Hayseed  !"  he  called 
out  with  a  laugh,  "  you  look  as  frozen  as  an 
icicle.  Come  up  here  and  get  something  to 
thaw  you  out." 

He  took  Jerry  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed 
him  up  in  front  of  the  marble  counter.  "My 
treat,  Jim,"  he  said  to  the  man  attending  be- 
hind, with  a  wink.  "Give  him  something  to 
warm  him  up." 

The  man  smiled  and  handed  Jerry  a  tum- 
bler containing  something  which  emitted  a 
warm  and  spicy  odor.  Jerry  reached  up  and 
took  it  in  both  hands.  To  his  chilled  sense 
even  the  smell  of  the  warm,  fragrant  steam 
from  the  glass  was  cheering.  He  put  his  lips 
to  the  glass  and  sipped  it  slowly.  The  taste 
alone  was  delicious,  but  the  sense  of  warmth 
and  comfort  that  stole  on  his  numbed  body, 
as  he  drank  the  contents,  was  more  grateful 
than  all  else. 

"Drink  it  all  up,  my  boy,"  the  man  said  to 
him.  "It  won't  hurt  you.  It  would  take  a 
barrel  to  bring  all  the  indigo  out  of  your 
face."  . 

Jerry  was  glad  to  obey.  He  drank  the  last 
drop  in  the  glass.  After  he  had  put  the  glass 
back  on  the  counter,  the  man  who  had  paid 
for  it  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed 
him  outside  the  door.     "Go  home  now,  son- 


ny," he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "You'll  need 
sleep  after  that.     Go  home  and  go  to  bed." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  room  and  left 
Jerry  alone  on  the  doorstep  outside.  The 
streets  were  almost  deserted.  Jerry  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Presently  a  man  staggered  out  of  the  saloon. 
He  reeled  agaist  Jerry  as  he  stood  on  the 
threshold,  and  in  a  moment,  taking  him  by 
the  arm,  shook  him  violently,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  a  string  of  brutal  oaths. 

"Keep  out  of  the  way,  you  d — d  kid,"  he 
said,  as  he  reeled  off,  and  Jerry,  after  regain- 
ing his  breath  and  balance,  was  glad  to  move 
on  up  the  street,  though  he  did  not  mind 
much  what  the  man  had  said  or  done.  Even 
his  profanity,  which  at  other  times  would  have 
made  Jerry  shudder,  now  seemed  of  no  con- 
sequence. In  this  glow  of  happy,  careless 
feeling  which  he  was  experiencing,  anything 
and  everything  seemed  right.  Up  Main 
Street,  which  was  now  unlighted  save  by  the 
street  lamps,  he  went,  his  footsteps  lagging 
more  and  more,  under  that  numb  and  drowsy 
feeling  which  had  begun  to  creep  over  him. 
He  crossed  the  street  from  the  Co-op.  build- 
ing to  a  place  where  the  lights  seemed  less 
brilliant,  thinking  he  might  perhaps  rest  for  a 
few  moments  until  the  sleepy  feeling  which 
possessed  him  should  wear  off.  After  walking 
about  a  short  time  he  came  to  the  Temple 
Block  where,  as  the  drowsy  stupor  gained  on 
his  sense,  he  sank  down  upon  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  a  deep  and  heavy  slumber.  A 
short  time  had  passed,  when  he  was  aroused 
to  consciousness  by  some  one  bending  over 
him  and  shaking  him  roughly. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you — can't  you 
get  up?"  said  a  gruff  voice,  and  a  rough 
hand  at  the  same  time  tried  to  set  him  upon 
his  feet. 

Jerry  did  not  know  nor  care  what  was  their 
object.  Pie  only  had  an  angry  realization 
that  that  deep  rest  which  was  so  sweet  to  his 
tired  senses,  had  been  disturbed,  and  he  re- 
sented the  wrong  by  making  fiery  struggles 
to  free  himself  from  the  man's  grasp.  At 
this  the  man  tightened  his  hold,  and  shook 
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him  again  roughly,  hoping  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses.  Jerry,  with  his  maudlin  sense  of 
wrong  stirring  him,  became  furious.  A  re- 
membrance of  the  angry  oaths  which  had 
been  hurled  at  him  by  the  man  outside  the 
saloon,  still  lingered  in  his  consciousness,  and 
with  a  dim  realization  of  their  fitness  to  ex- 
press his  own  sense  of  injury,  he  repeated 
them  with  forceful  emphasis,  at  the  same  time 
dealing  his  captors  some  vicious  blows. 

"He  is  a  tough  one,"  said  one  of  the  police- 
men— for  such  were  both,  "there's  nothing  in 
the  world  the  matter  with  him  but  whisky." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "and  he  needs  to 
stay  in  jail  for  a  couple  of  months  till  he  gets 
well  over  it." 

"That's  about  where  he  belongs,"  returned 
his  companion,  and  the  two  at  the  same  time 
took  Jerry  by  each  arm  and  dragged  him 
towards  Main  Street,  Jerry  making  drowsy 
efforts  to  resist  them,  accompanying  each 
effort  with  a  choice  oath. 

The  men  paid  no  attention  to  these  and 
soon  they  led  him  to  the  door  of  a  stone  build- 
ing at  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall.  This  door, 
and  then  a  second  one  was  opened,  and  Jerry 
was  dimly  conscious  of  hearing  a  lock  click 
as  he  was  pushed  inside  a  room,  and  the  door 
closed  after  him.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
room  save  that  which  came  from  a  lamp-post 
outside  the  building,  its  glare  lighting  only  a 
narrow  space  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  Jerry  dragged  himself  toward  this 
bright  spot,  and  sinking  down  was  about  fall- 
ing off  again  into  his  old  stupor  when  some- 
one in  the  room  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  at 
the  same  time  coming  towards  him. 

"What  kind  of  a  partner  is  this,  Mike?  I 
thought  we  was  considered  too  bad  for  the 
society  of  infants,"  he  said. 

A  second  voice  grunted  out  some  inaudible 
reply  from  the  corner,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  first  man  bent  over  Jerry  trying  to  raise 
him  up.  At  this  Jerry's  anger  flamed  again, 
and  tlie  man  was  treated  to  a  repetition  of 
the  boy's  newly  acquired  profanity. 

"By  gad  !  "  said  the  man  with  a  chuckle, 
"he's  a  good  one.      Did  you  hear  that,  Mike? 


This  infant   has  learned  his  A  B   C's  early, 

and  he  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world  if  he 
keeps  on." 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  and  something  said 
in  reply  to  this  which  Jerry  did  not  hear,  be- 
ing too  far  overcome  with  drowsiness,  and 
a  moment  later  he  lapsed  into  deep  slumber. 

The  next  morning  an  article  in  one  of  the 
papers  under  the  heading  of  "A  Tough  Case" 
gave  a  full  account  of  Jerry's  adventure  with 
the  policeman.  Jerry  had  answered  unknow- 
ingly the  questions  put  by  them,  giving  his 
name  and  that  of  the  pjace  where  he  lived, 
etc.,  and  these  were  also  published,  the  arti- 
cle winding  up  with  a  warning  to  the  parents 
to  keep  a  better  lookout  after  their  viciously 
inclined  offspring. 

When  Jerry  awoke  the  next  day  the  noon 
sun  was  shining  through  the  barred  window 
of  the  cell.  Before  he  had  time  to  realize  his 
position  the  door  was  opened  and  a  plate  of 
cold  meat  and  bread  was  brought  in,  and  the 
next  moment  the  door  was  closed  and  he  was 
left  alone  again. 

He  lay  quite  still  for  a  little  while,  half  un- 
conscious of  his  surroundings,  but  at  last  with 
an  effort  roused  himself  and  looked  around. 
A  dim  remembrance  of  the  past  night  grad- 
ually came  back  to  him.  He  sat  up  suddenly 
but  feebly,  then  with  difficulty  rose  to  his 
feet.  His  limbs  were  stiff  and  aching,  and 
would  hardly  support  him.  His  head,  too, 
was  aching  violently,  the  intense  pain  being 
the  only  acute  sense  about  him,  his  mind 
seeming  benumbed  and  stiff  like  his  body. 
He  put  both  hands  to  his  head  and  walked 
towards  the  door.  Reaching  it  he  tried  to 
find  a  knob.  There  was  none.  Then  he 
pushed  against  it.  It  was  as  firm  as  the  wall. 
Suddenly  he  glanced  towards  the  window, 
noticing  its  narrow  iron  bars.  For  the  first 
time  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  He  was  in 
prison.  The  thought  filled  him  with  grief 
and  terror,  and  the  next  moment  he  sank 
upon  the   floor  sobbing  aloud. 

He  lay  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last  the  sound 
of  some  one  entering  the  room  aroused  him. 
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It  was  ore  of  the  policemen  who  had  brought 
him  here  the  night  before. 

"  So  you  haven't  slept  it  all  off  yet,  eh?  " 
Well,  jump  up  and  come  with  me  now,"  he 
said,  "and  we  may  give  you  a  chance  later 
on." 

The  man  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
to  the  City  Hall.  He  was  taken  into  a  room 
where  a  great  many  questions  were  put  to  him 
by  a  man  sitting  behind  a  railing,  and  which 
Jerry  answered  mechanically,  telling  all  that 
he  could  remember  of  what  had  happened. 
The  Judge  was  a  young  man  with  a  kindly 
face  and  manner,  and  after  giving  him  a  se- 
vere lecture  with  regard  to  drunkenness  and 
profanity,  told  him  he  might  go,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  led  out  of  the  room  and  told 
that  he  was  free. 

"And  I  advise  you,"  said  the  officer  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  street,  "  to  get  home 
as  soon  as  possible  and  stay  there,  or  you 
may  make  us  a  longer  visit  the  next  time." 

Jerry  made  no  reply.  He  was  too  dazed 
and  shocked  to  think  of  making  any  excuses 
for  himself. 

The  evening  shadows  were  beginning  to  fall 
as  he  left  the  City  Hall,  but  this  did  not 
daunt  his  determination  to  start  for  home.  He 
reached  the  corner,  then  turned  south  on  the 
State  road,  knowing  that  this  would  lead  him 
directly  towards  home.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  corner  of  the  Eighth  Ward  Square  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  when  he  had  gone  a  few  blocks 
further  his  steps  began  to  falter.  He  felt 
lame  and  worn  out  in  body  and  mind  with 
the  excitement  he  had  passed  through.  A  clear 
vision  of  those  lonely  miles  to  be  traveled 
came  to  his  mind.  He  paused,  half  uncertain 
between  his  longing  to  go  on  and  his  dread  of 
the  darkness  and  distance  lying  before  him. 
He  might  have  to  walk  the  entire  distance. 
No,  he  could  not  do  that — that  he  realized 
plainly.  But  to  stay  here  alone  another  night ! 
The  thought  filled  him  with  dread.  Where 
should  he  sleep?  Suddenly  he  remembered 
the  money  the  woman  had  given  him  last 
night.  He  felt  in  his  pocket.  Yes,  it  was 
till  there.       He  gave   a  sigh   of  relief,   and 


turned  at  once  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  would 
find  out  the  place  the  lady  had  told  him  about, 
stay  there  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
make  his  way  home.  As  he  went  towards 
Main  Street  the  same  sounds  he  had  heard  the 
night  before  fell  on  his  ear — bands  playing 
drums  beating,  and  people  shouting,  making, 
if  anything,  a  louder  tumult  than  he  had  heard 
before.  He  remembered  now  that  the  People's 
Party  parade  was  to  take  place  tonight.  At 
the  thought  a  new  desire  sprang  in  his  heart. 
This  was  his  father's  party,  he  knew — and  his 
own  as  well — he  declared  proudly  to  himself 
and  since  he  was  obliged  to  stay  over  night  it 
would  not  do  to  miss  the  best  sight  of  all.  He 
found  Main  Street  a  scene  of  even  greater 
splendor  and  swarming  with  greater  numbers 
than  it  had  been  the  night  before.  Jerry 
walked  quietly  up  the  street.  He  had  no  wish 
nor  inclination  to  even  join  in  the  excitement 
as  he  had  done  last  night.  His  enthusiasm  had 
all  died  away,  leaving  in  his  heart  only  a  feeling 
of  shame  and  unworthiness.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  right  to  participate  with  the  other  boys 
around  him  in  this  splendid  celebration.  Tears 
were  in  his  eyes  as  he  walked  on  up  the  street, 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  grand  and  awe-inspiring 
Temple,  now  illuminated  as  if  to  attract  the 
world's  gaze.  Oh,  if  once  he  could  wipe  out 
that  wrong  act,  and  its  disgraceful  conse- 
quences, how  hard  he  would  work  to  become 
more  worthy.  A  thousand  good  resolutions 
sprang  in  his  heart.  He  longed  to  have 
morning  come  that  he  might  reach  home,  con- 
fess his  fault  and  strive  to  make  amends  for  his 
wrong  and  disobedient  act. 

After  Jerry  had  become  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  sights  of  the  parade,  and  the  people 
began  to  disperse  he  wended  his  way  to  Com- 
mercial Street,  where  he  without  much  diffi- 
culty found  a  cheap  lodging  house,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which,  however,  gave  him  no  very 
kind  welcome.  Too  tired  to  wait  on  cere- 
mony, Jerry  was  soon  undressed  and  in  the 
thinly-sheeted  bed  where,  before  long,  he 
passed  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

At  home  all  the  household  had  been  in  a 
state  of  worry  and  excitement.    When  Jerry's 
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absence   was  discovered   it  was  at  once  sus- 
pected that  he  had  gone  to  the  city. 

"  I  could  see  from  the  way  he  talked  he  was 
wild  to  go,"  said  Aunt  Lizzie,  "and  I  guess 
that  Parker  boy  put  it  into  his  head  to  run 
away." 

"He  has  had  good  enough  bringing  up  to 
offset  any  Parker  influence,"  answered  his 
father,  "and  he's  old  enough,  any  way,  to 
know  better  than  to  be  urged  into  anything 
like  that." 

"But  Jerry  did  need  a  change,  Aaron," 
said  the  mother  excusingly.  "You  know  he 
don't  have  much  pleasure,  and  he's  never 
been  the  one  yet  to  complain  about  being  left 
home  when  we  went  up  to  Conference." 

"  He  has  as  good  a  time  as  the  rest  of  the 
boys  around  here,"  answered  the  father. 

"Yes,  but  Jerry's  different  some  way  from 
the  other  boys;  you  know  his  school  teacher 
was  always  saying  that  Jerry  was  more  sensi- 
tive and  had  more  imagination  than  the 
others,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
see  something  of  the  world  and  improve  him- 
self. For  my  part  I  can't  blame  him  much. 
I  s'pose  the  other  boys'  talking  about  it  just 
made  him  feel  as  if  he  must  go  any  way." 

"Well,  I  guess  he  will  ask  permission  the 
next  time  he  goes,"  was  the  answer,  and  with 
this  ominous  remark  the  subject  was  dropped. 
They  did  not  expect  Jerry  home  that  night, 
but  supposing  him  to  be  with  the  Parkers,  ex- 
pected, as  the  family  were  acquainted  with 
Aunt  Martha  Gray,  that  they  would  see  that 
Jerry  was  taken  there  to  spend  the  night. 
There  was  no  very  serious  anxiety  felt  though 
they  all  worried,  and  wondered,  and  feared 
as  they  always  did  when  Jerry  was  out  of 
sight  lest  "something  should  happen"  to  him. 
Some  alarm  was  felt  when  he  did  not  return 
the  next  night,  but  upon  reflection  they  sup- 
posed that  the  Parkers  had  decided  to  stay  for 
the  People's  parade  and  had  persuaded  Jerry 
to  do  likewise. 

The  next  morning,  however,  something 
like  a  thunderbolt  was  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  the  quiet  household.  While  they  were  at 
breakfast,  their  neighbor,  Eliza  Gibbs,  whose 


boy  had  accompanied  the  Parkers,  came  in. 
After  exchanging  greetings  with  the  family, 
she  turned  to  Mrs.  Durst  with  a  look  of  com- 
miseration and  curiosity  on  her  countenance. 

"I  was  awful  sorry  to  hear  about  your  boy, 
Mrs.  Durst,"  she  said.  "It's  awful  hard  to 
have  one's  children  go  wrong  and  do  such 
things,  especially  when  they've  had  as  good 
bringin'  up  as  Jerry." 

The  family  were  silent.  It  had  leaked  out 
then  that  Jerry  had  run  away. 

At  length  Aunt  Lizzie  spoke  up  snappishly, 
"I  guess  there's  lots  of  worse  things  than  a  boy's 
runnin'  away  to  the  city  for  a  couple  of  days 
— especially  if  he's  been  dragged  into  it  by 
others  besides  himself." 

"I  fancy  my  boy  never  drawed  him  into 
it,"  answered  Eliza  angrily,  "he  ain't  seen 
hide  nor  hair  of  him  while  they've  been 
gone." 

"Is  your  boy  back?"  asked  Mrs.  Durst 
with  a  startled  look. 

"Yes;  got  back  last  night  v;ith  the 
Parkers,  and  was  as  surprised  as  anybody  to 
liear  that  Jerry  had  been  to  town  at  all,  let 
alone  gifting  into  such  a  scrape   as   he  did." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  mother 
faintly. 

"You  don't  tell  me  that  you  haven't  heard 
anything  about  it?"  demanded  their  visitor. 
"Hain't  you  seen  the  newspaper?  I've  got 
it  with  me  now,"  she  continued  as  they  were 
silent,  "if  you'd  like  to  read  it." 

Aaron  Durst  rose  up  from  the  table  and 
reached  out  his  hand.  Eliza  handed  him  the 
paper  and  then  took  her  departure,  though 
longing  to  wait  and  see  the  effect,  but  the 
look  on  the  father's  countenance  daunted 
even  her  unbashful  spirit. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  room  while 
Aaron  scanned  the  cohnniis  of  the  paper. 
Presently  Jerry's  name  caught  his  eye.  He 
glanced  the  article  through  silently,  his  face 
turning  pale  and  hard  as  he  read.  Then  as 
lie  finished,  he  laid  the  paper  down  on  the 
table  and  without  a  word  strode  out  of  the 
room. 

Aunt  Lizzie   was   the   first   to   pick   up  the 
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paper,  and  in  a  moment  catching  sight  of  the 
familiar  name  was  reading  aloud  the  news  of 
Jerry's  disgraceful  adventure.  For  a  moment 
both  women  sat  as  if  stunned,  then  the 
mother  said  resolutely,  but  with  tears  choking 
her  utterance, 

"I  know  there  is  something  wrong  about 
it.  You  know,  Lizzie,  Jerry  never  drank  a 
drop  of  liquor  in  his  life,  and  as  for  profanity 
— why  he  hated  even  to  hear  swearing,  to  say 
nothing  at  all  of  doing  it  himself." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Aunt  Lizzie  tearfully, 
"it's  sure  to  be  proved  a  ridiculous  mistake." 

The  mother  rose  from  the  table,  leaving 
her  breakfast  untouched,  and  went  out  to  the 
barn  where  she  found  her  husband  harnessing 
the  horses. 

"You're  going  to  the  city  after  Jerry, 
father?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  briefly,  and  no  more 
was  said  by  either,  his  wife  going  into  the 
house  soon  after  to  bring  out  his  overcoat. 

He  was  ready  to  start  when,  looking  up  he 
saw  a  wagon  coming  down  the  road  toward 
the  house.  It  was  some  distance  away,  but 
he  could  distinguish  two  men  on  the  seat 
driving,  and  between  them  there  was  Jerry. 
Aaron  slowly  unharnessed  the  horses  and  put 
them  back  into  the  barn,  then  went  into  the 
house. 

"Are  you  all  ready,  Aaron  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"I've  no  need  to  go  now,"  he  answered, 
"he  is  coming." 

The  two  women  went  at  once  to  the 
window,  an.xiously  watching  the  road. 

As  the  wagon  appeared  in  sight  near 
the  house,  Aunt  Lizzie  rose  nervously  and 
went  up  stairs.  The  other  two  sat  silent. 
Presently  the  door  opened  and  Jerry  came  in. 
He  stood  silently  and  awkwardly  by  the 
door  for  a  moment  waiting  for  them  to  speak. 
His  father  sat  in  front  of  the  fire,  his  back 
towards  him,  and  did  not  turn  round.  His 
mother  went  towards  him. 

"Oh,  Jerry! — "  she  commenced. 

"Let  me  deal  with  him,  mother,"  inter- 
rupted her  husband  without  looking  round. 
"Where's  that  paper?"   he  continued  after  a 


pause.  His  wife  went  into  the  bed-room  and 
soon  returned  with  it.  She  then  went  back, 
closing  the  door  of  the  bed-room.  After  she 
had  gone,  his  father  rose  from  his  chair. 
"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Jerry's,  "I  guess  you  have  done  enough  in 
the  last  two  days  to  disgrace  yourself  and  the 
rest  of  us  for  a  lifetime." 

Jerry  turned  pale.  He  knew  his  father  too 
well  to  suppose  that  he  would  utter  such 
words  as  these  for  the  simple  reason  of  his 
running  away.      He  must  have  learned  all. 

" How  did  this  happen?"  said  the  father, 
pointing  to  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

Jerry  looked  at  it  blankly. 

"I  would  rather  have  been  put  in  the 
grave,"  his  father  continued  slowly,  "than 
have  my  son's  name  go  broadcast  through  the 
Territory  mi,\ed  up  with  such  a  disgraceful 
thing  as  that." 

Jerry  turned  faint.  "What  is  it,  father," 
he  asked  tremulously,  "my  name  ain't  in  the 
paper,  is  it?'' 

The  hand  he  reached  out  was  trembling 
violently.  His  father  turned  to  the  article 
and  read  it  aloud,  slowly  and  distinctly. 
Jerry  sat  stunned.  The  punishment  of  his. 
own  thoughts  for  what  had  happened  had 
seemed  bad  enough,  but  this  publicity  to 
Jerry  seemed  tragic.  He  leaned  his  head 
on  the  table  and  sobbed  aloud.  His  mother, 
hearing  him,  came  back  into  the  room. 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  him,  Aaron,"  she 
said  pleadingly. 

"I  ain't  going  to  punish  him,"  said  her 
husband.  "  I  guess  he  will  have  enough  to 
suffer  without  my  taking  him  in  hand."  He 
took  up  his  hat  and  went  out  leaving  them 
alone  together.  Jerry  tried  to  calm  his  sobs 
as  his  mother  commenced  talking  to  him  but 
could  not.  He  had  felt  weak  and  ill  before 
coming  home,  and  this  last  excitement  seemed 
to  shatter  all  his  strength  in  a  moment. 
Presently  Aunt  Lizzie  came  into  the  room, 
she  went  to  the  sobbing  boy,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  head  soothingly.  "  It's  bad  enough, 
Jerry,"  she  said,  "but  crying  won't  better  it, 
and  you  will  only  make   yourself   sick.      His. 
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head  is  as  hot  as  fire  now,"  she  continued, 
speaking  to  his  mother. 

The  next  moment  Jerry  leaned  forward 
suddenly  on  the  table,  limp  and  motionless. 

"Oh,  Emily!"  said  Aunt  Lizzie  in  a 
frightened  tone  to  her  sister,  "Jerry  has 
fainted!" 


Weeks  passed  in  which  Jerry  lay  in  a 
burning  fever.  When  he  began  to  recover 
he  had  only  a  dim  remembrance  of  what  had 
happened.  It  all  seemed  to  be  only  a  part  of 
the  feverish  dreams  which  had  come  to  him 
during  his  sickness.  But  as  he  grew  better 
and  commenced  to  go  out  again  to  school 
and  elsewhere,  the  events  were  brought  dis- 
tinctly to  his  consciousness  by  the  changed 
manner  of  his  friends  and  old-time  com- 
panions. Every  boy  in  town  had  been 
warned  by  his  parents  against  associating  with 
this  "tough  case  who  swore,  got  drunk  and 
had  been  in  jail,"  and  the  result  was  that  at 
school,  and  in  all  other  places,  Jerry  Durst 
was  avoided.  He  had  taken  Jim  Parker's 
place  as  the  bugbear  and  terror  of  the  settle- 
ment. Not  that  Jerry  continued  in  evil 
doing.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  very  quiet, 
going  out  only  to  day  school,  the  Sabbath 
school  and  meeting,  for  the  slights  he  received 
on  all  hands  were  a  daily  torture  to  his  sensi- 
tive nature,  and  he  tried  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  meeting  them.  He  dreaded  even  the 
Sunday  school  and  meetings  for  here  every 
moral  lesson  that  was  given  had  a  tone  of 
meaning  directed  particularly  towards  him; 
the  Bishop  at  one  time  even  illustrating  a 
sermon  he  was  preaching  on  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance by  a  direct  allusion  to  Jerry's 
experience.  Jerry  before  this  had  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  away  fiom  the  meeting, 
but  his  father  for  various  reasons  had  desired 
him  to  go,  and  Jerry  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing that  his  father  thought  best.  After  this 
public  lecture,  however,  his  father  did  not 
press  him  to  go  to  the  meetings,  having 
some  strong,  old-fashioned  ideas  of  right  and 
reason,  which  no  other  person's  example  or 
opinion   could   shake  or  overthrow.     Jerry's 


life  was  hard  enough  at  the  best,  and  he  was 
gradually  learning  to  believe  that  his  life  was 
utterly  without  hope,  since  nothing  could  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  him 
and  he  often  wished  he  could  die  and  escape 
the  cruel  slights  which  followed  him  with  a 
pertinacity  which  seemed  almost  like  perse- 
cution. 

Almost  a  year  had  passed  and  yet  no 
change  had  come  about  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  people  towards  him,  and  Jerry  was 
almost  worn  out  with  it  all.  He  had  grown 
thin  and  sickly,  "Just  pining  away,"  as  Aunt 
Lizzie  said  tearfully.  "  He  must  have  some 
change  or  he  can't  stand  it  much  longer," 
Jerry  heard  his  mother  say  one  day  as  he 
entered  the  kitchen.  The  family  were  in  the 
sitting-room  and  did  not  hear  Jerry  come  in. 

"Why  can't  you  take  him  to  the  city  when 
you  go  up  for  the  Christmas  things,  Aaron," 
Aunt  Lizzie  said. 

"He  could  stay  with  Aunt  Martha,  and — 
and  I  know  nothing  would  happen." 

"Oh,  I  guess  there's  no  danger  of  his  run- 
ning away  again,"  his  father  said  meaningly, 
and  the  subject  was  then  dropped.  Two  or 
three  days  before  Christmas,  however,  Jerry 
was  told  by  his  father  to  make  ready  to  go  to 
the  city  with  him.  Jerry  complied,  though 
without  much  interest.  They  did  not  start 
until  after  dinner,  and  when  they  reached 
the  city,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  They 
rode  straight  to  Main  street  as  his  father 
wished  to  make  all  his  purchases  that  day,  and 
return  home  in  the  morning.  His  father 
went  into  the  Co-op.  leaving  Jerry  to  wait 
outside  with  the  wagon.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  completed  his  purchases,  and  when 
he  came  out,  he  told  Jerry  he  might  amuse 
himself  by  looking  at  the  Christmas  windows 
down  town  while  he  attended  to  some  business 
elsewhere.  He  placed  no  restriction  on  him 
except  to  tell  him  to  be  back  to  meet  him  at 
the  wagon  within  an  hour,  and  Jerry  under- 
stood his  father's  kind  motive  in  showing  him 
this  confidence. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
he  had   had  for  a  long  time  that   he  started 
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down  the  street.  For  a  time  he  walked 
around  looking  at  the  windows,  occasionally 
going  into  the  stores  to  look  at  the  splendid 
gifts  displayed  on  the  counters,  till  at  length, 
he  commenced  to  grow  tired,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  behind  time  in  meeting  his  father, 
walked  back  to  the  Co-op.  Here  a  surprise 
awaited  him.  The  wagon  was  not  there. 
Thinking  his  father  had  taken  the  team  to 
drive  about  on  some  of  his  errands,  Jerry 
waited  on  the  sidewalk  for  a  long  time,  watch- 
ing for  his  return.  Finally,  feeling  cold  as 
well  as  tired,  he  went  into  the  Co-op.  to  get 
warm,  coming  to  the  door  every  few  minutes, 
however,  to  make  sure  that  his  father  should 
not  miss  him.  As  time  passed,  and  he  did 
not  come,  Jerry  began  to  grow  anxious,  and 
came  out  onto  the  sidewalk  again,  looking 
nervously  up  and  down  the  street,  but  there 
was  still  no  sign  of  the  wagon.  It  com- 
menced to  grow  late.  Presently  the  streets 
which  had  been  crowded  during  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  began  to  look  deserted. 
Jerry  was  nervous  and  worried.  The  thought 
of  that  other  time  when  he  had  been  alone  in 
the  streets  at  night  made  him  shudder;  still 
he  did  not  dare  to  leave  the  spot  for  fear  of 
missing  his  father. 

Presently  the  Co-op.  doors  were  closed  and 
locked,  the  clerks  dispersing  in  different 
directions,  and  Jerry  now  felt  himself  alone 
indeed.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  looking 
anxiously  around,  he  started  and  turned  pale. 
Two  men  dressed  in  blue  coats  with  brass 
buttons  were  coming  up  the  street.  Jerry 
had  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  new 
police  force  had  been  provided  with  uniforms 
and  he  guessed  in  an  instant  that  these  were 
some  of  the  policemen.  Jerry's  heart  beat 
violently.  In  his  morbid  state  of  mind  he 
was  ready  to  imagine  any  and  everything. — 
If  they  found  him  alone  in  the  street,  they 
would  arrest  him  again,  especially  if  they 
remembered  his  name  and  the  article  in  the 
newspaper.  He  at  once  turned  and  walked 
quickly  away  from  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tithing  Office.  He  did  not  know  the 
place  or  he  would  have  thought  to  make  in- 


quiries for  his  father.  On  he  went  up  the 
hill  which  seemed  to  offer  a  refuge  at  least 
from  the  chance  of  meeting  with  the  police- 
men. After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
looking  over  the  city  a  short  time  he  began 
to  feel  lonely,  and  therefore  started  to  descend. 
As  he  reached  the  verge  of  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  Main  street,  he  heard  voices  coming  in 
front  of  him.  The  old  fear  took  possession  of 
him.  The  footsteps  suggested  only  one  thing 
— his  enemies,  the  policemeH.  Where  could 
he  go  to  evade  them?  A  gate  opening  into 
the  yard  where  stood  a  large  house,  was  di- 
rectly at  hand.  He  opened  it  and  went  in- 
side, not  pausing  till  he  reached  the  shadow 
of  the  house.  The  men  who  were  talking 
stopped  at  the  gate  for  a  moment,  then  one 
of  them  came  up  the  path  towards  the  house. 
Jerry  drew  further  back  into  the  shadow. 
Suddenly  he  stumbled.  A  short  flight  of 
steps  led  down  into  the  basement,  and  Jerry, 
as  he  lost  his  footing,  barely  saved  himself 
from  pitching  violently  down  them.  He  sat 
down  on  the  step  where  he  had  fallen  and 
listened  anxiously.  There  was  a  sound  of 
footsteps  near  him,  then  a  door  above  him 
opened  and  closed — and  all  was  silent.  Jer- 
ry breathed  freely  again. 

He  now  crept  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  There  was  a  deep  space  in  the  door- 
way and  into  this  Jerry  settled  himself,  nest- 
ling closely  against  the  wall.  He  was  soon 
sound  asleep. 

In  the  meantime  Aaron  Durst  was  having 
an  anxious  search.  After  leaving  Jerry  he 
had  gone  to  the  Tithing  office  and  in  the 
store  had  come  across  Aunt  Martha  Gray  and 
Bert.  He  received  a  hearty  invitation  for 
himself  and  Jerry  to  spend  the  night  at  her 
house;  and  having  several  errands  to  attend 
to,  he  agreed  to  Aunt  Martha's  proposal  to 
take  Jerry  home  with  her  at  once,  rather  than 
have  him  stand  about  in  the  street,  during  so 
long  a  time.  They  all  went  down  to  the  Co- 
op, together,  expecting  to  find  Jerry  waiting, 
but  as  he  was  not  there  Aaron  took  the  wag- 
on to  finish  up  his  errands,  while  Aunt  Mar- 
tha took   the  car  home,  leaving  Bert  to  watch 
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on    the  sidewalk    for   Jerry,    and  bring   him 
home  on  the  car.     For  a  half  hour  Bert  stood 
patiently,  then  the  idea  came  to    him  that  he 
would  search   for  Jerry  down  the  street,  and 
they  would  look  for  awhile   together   at  the 
Christmas  wonders.     Being  unsuccessful,  and 
coming    back   at    last    to     find    Jerry     still 
absent,  he  had  concluded  to  take  the  car  home 
thinking  that  Jerry  must  be  with   his  father. 
Aunt  Martha  was  somehwat  worried  at  seeing 
Bert  come  in  alone  but  agreed   with  him  in 
his  idea  of  Jerry's  whereabouts.     It  was  half 
past  ten  o'clock  before  Aaron  Durst  came,  he 
having  been  detained  by   a   meeting.     Upon 
learning  of  Jerry's  absence,  Aaron    got  into 
the  wagon  at  once    and   drove  to  the  Co-op. 
building.      He  asked  a  man  who  was  standing 
on  the  sidewalk  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  a 
boy  of  Jerry's  description,  but  could  gain  no 
satisfaction.      "If  your  boy    is  lost,"   volun- 
teered the  man,   "the  proper  place  to   make 
inquiries  is   at    the    City    Hall.       It's    their 
business,  to  look  after  such  cases.     Go  there 
and  describe  him  and  they  will  send  some  of 
their  men  out  in   search  of   him."       Aaron 
turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart.     He  almost 
dreaded  to  follow  the  advice,  lest  he  should 
hear   that   they    had   already   found   Jerry — 
found  him  as  before,  drunken   and  helpless  in 
the    street.      After  looking  about  for  awhile 
he  decided  that  it  was    the  only  reasonable 
way  of  hoping  to  find  him,  however,  and  so 
went  over  to  the  City  Hall  and  made  known 
his   errand.       After   seeing   two  of  the   men 
started  off  on  their  search,   Aaron  sank  down 
on  a  bench   in  the  office  determined  to  wait 
until  they  should  come  back  to  report. 

How  long  Jerry  had  slept  he  did  not  know, 
when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  rough 
grasp  on  his  shoulder.  "It  aint  a  dog,  it's  a 
kid,"  whispered  some  one  who  was  bending 
over  him  in  the  darkness.  "Don't  you  peep 
or  make  a  noise,"  was  whispered  suddenly,  as 
Jerry  made  a  motion,  "if  you  do  I'll  put  a 
bullet  through  you,"  and  at  the  same  time  a 
cold  iron  was  pressed  against  his  temples. 
The  next  moment  a  dim  ray  of  light  was 
thrown    on    Jerry's   face.       "Well    by    G — , 


Mike,"  whispered  the  man  to  some  one  be- 
hind him  "it's  the  kid  we  had  in  jail  with  us 
that  night — you  remember  that  tough  in- 
fant." 

"Yes,"  whispered  another  voice,  and  we've 
come  across  him  just  in  time.  "What  game 
are  you  up  to  tonight,  youngster?"  hesaid  to 
Jerry;  but  Jerry  lay  frightened  and  speechless. 

"He  can  serve  us  a  good  turn,"  continued 
the  man,  to  his  companion,  "we  can  put  him 
through  that  window  above  here  and" — the 
rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  muffled 
whisper. 

The  next  moment  the  man  again  bent  over 
him.  "You  can  help  us  with  this  job,  young- 
ster, and  get  well  paid  for  it  if  you  like. 
There's  a  little  window  above  here  that  opens 
into  a  pantry.  We're  goin'  to  put  you  through 
and  let  you  open  the  back  door  for  us — how 
do  you  like  that?" 

"I  won't  do  it,"  gasped  Jerry. 

"You  won't?  I  guess  you'll  change  your 
mind  about  that.  Come,  stand  up,"  he 
continued  in  the  same  muffled  whisper,  "and 
mind  you  don't  make  a  noise  or  I'll  send  you 
to  a  place  where  you'll  never  know  what  hurt 
you."  With  these  words  he  took  Jerry  by 
the  shoulder  and  closed  the  fingers  of  his 
other  hand  tightly  around  his  throat.  "Do 
you  feel  that?"  he  said,  between  his  teeth. 
"If  you  ain't  obedient  in  this  here  business  I'll 
choke  you." 

"Don't  hurt  him",  said  the  other,  "he  is 
only  a  little  bit  a'skeered  now,  but  he  will  be 
all  right  when  he  gets  all  waked  up.  Just 
let  him  alone;  for  helpin'  in  a  job  of  this 
kind — -he's  the  very  one  to  be  proud  to  do 
it." 

The  man  kept  his  hold  on  Jerry's  throat 
and  shoulder  in  spite  of  tliis  siieech  and 
dragged  him  up  the  steps,  the  other  following 
stealthily,  till  they  reached  a  window  at  the 
side  of  the  house.  In  a  moment  Jerry  saw 
*he  other  man  move  his  hand  slowly  over  the 
one  large  jiane  of  glass  which  made  the  lower 
part  of  the  window.  There  was  no  sound 
heard    but  the  next  instant    the  pane  was  in 
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the  man's  hands  and  a  black  hole  yawned  in 
the  casement. 

His  companion  drew  Jerry  close  up  to  the 
window.  "I'm  going  to  put  you  through 
there,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  going  to  hold  a 
lantern  on  you  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other.  You're  to  unlock  that  door  in 
the  hallway,  and  if  you  make  a  noise  or  bolt, 
I'll  blow  you  to  kingdom  come  in  a  minnit." 
At  this  he  lifted  Jerry  from  the  ground  and 
shoved  him  through  the  window.  As  his 
feet  touched  the  floor  inside,  the  man  turned 
and  took  something  from  his  accomplice. 
The  next  instant  a  dim  yellow  light  flashed 
from  the  lantern  into  the  room.  "There's 
the  door,"  whispered  the  man,  pointing. 
The  light  showed  him  a  narrow  hallway  with 
a  door  at  its  further  end,  opening  outdoors. 
For  an  instant  Jerry  looked  at  the  man  with 
a  prayer  trembling  on  his  lips.  The  man 
uttered  an  oath.  Jerry  turned  away  and  the 
next  moment  the  bolt  of  the  door  turned  in 
his  trembling  fingers.  Instantly  the  knob 
was  pushed  from  the  outside,  and  the  other 
man  slipped  hastily  into  the  hall.  The  light 
in  the  window  disappeared,  and  the  next 
moment  the  other  man  stood  beside  them. 

"What'U  we  do  with  the  kid?"  he  whis- 
pered, with  the  same  almost  inaudible 
whisper. 

"Bind  him  and  gag  him  till  we  come 
down,"  said  the  other 

"Oh  he  won't  need  that — he's  one  of  the 
tough  sort — and  we'll  be  all  right,"  said  his 
companion.  "Besides,  we  want  him  to  keep 
watch;  there's  men  out  there  in  the  barn, 
and  an  electric  bell  in  their  room  connect- 
ing with  the  house.  If  anyone  should  give 
the  alarm  up  stairs,  they  could  come  in  here 
and  catch  us  like  rats  in  a  trap.  You  stay 
here  and  watch  the  barn  from  this  door,  and 
let  us  know  if  you  hear  anybody  stir,"  he 
said  to  Jerry,  "and  we'll  pay  you  part  of 
whatever  we  find  in  the  house.  You'd  rather 
do  that  than  be  tied  up,  would'nt  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  panted  Jerry. 

"All  right  then.      He    will  do  all   right," 


he  reiterated  to  his  companion,  as  the  latter 
made  some  remonstrance;^  "he  daresn't  call 
out  nor  bolt,  because  if  he  does  he  knows  we 
will  catch  him  and  pay  him  out.  You  just 
keep  your  ears  and  eyes  wide  open,"  he  said 
again  to  Jerry,  "and  if  you  hear  a  noise,  give 
a  whistle,  and  it  will  be  all  right." 

Jerry  was  too  dazed  with  fear  and  excite- 
ment to  make  any  reply,  but  stood  leaning 
against  the  door  speechless  and  trembling. 
The  man  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  but 
moved  away  silently  into  the  darkness  with 
his  companion.  He  had  full  confidence 
from  what  he  remembered  of  Jerry's  record 
in  the  police  court  the  time  he  had  been  in 
prison,  that  Jerry  would  not  fail  them:  He 
had  seen  many  cases  before  where  one  such 
experience  as  Jerry's  had  been  the  first  step- 
ping-stone to  lower  deeds  and  he  counted 
upon  Jerry  as  being  one  whom  the  tempta- 
tion of  getting  money  would  lead  him  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  their  designs. 

When  they  had  withdrawn,  Jerry  drew  a 
long  breath  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
waked  to  find  them  with  him.  What  should 
he  do  now  that  he  was  free?  Run  out  of  the 
house  and  escape?  There  seemed  worse 
danger  to  him  in  that  than  in  staying.  But 
to  help  them  in  this  robbery  which  they  were 
about  to  commit  seemed  to  Jerry  as  bad  as  it 
would  be  to  do  it  himself.  What  could  he  do? 
He  commenced  groping  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion the  men  had  taken.  Reaching  the  en- 
trance to  the  hallway,  he  kept  his  hand  on 
the  wall  nearest  him,  and  moved  blindly 
forward  in  the  darkness.  Suddenly  his  hand 
slipped  into  open  space.  He  had  come  to 
another  doorway.  He  moved  quickly  through 
it,  then  on  again,  his  hand  still  guiding  him 
along  the  wall.  Presently  he  came  to  a 
staircase.  He  knew  this  by  the  panels  and 
rounds  which  his  touch  had  encountered. 
The  next  moment  he  caught  sight  of  a  gleam 
of  light.  He  had  come  opposite  a  doorway 
and  through  it  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern 
near  them  he  could  see  the  two  thieves  bend- 
ing over  some  article  of  furniture  which 
looked    like   a    desk,     and    working    at    the 
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drawers  with  some  curious  instrument.  They 
were  not  ten  feet  away.  In  an  instant  Jerry 
stepped  back  out  of  sight.  How  should  he 
pass  the  doorway  to  reach  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  without  being  seen  by  them?  Sud- 
denly a  thought  came  to  him.  He  reached 
up  from  where  he  stood,  grasping  a  round  of 
the  stairs  in  each  hand  and  drew  himself  up. 
A  moment  more  and  he  was  over  the  ba- 
lustrade and  had  crept  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  The  light  shining  through  the  window 
from  an  electric  lamp  across  the  street  showed 
him  a  long  hall  at  the  landing.  Near  him 
was  a  door  and  crossing  the  hall  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  knob  and  turned  it.  The  door 
at  once  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  inside.  The  thought  that  the  men 
below  might  creep  up  the  staircase  and  come 
suddenly  upon  him,  made  him  fearful,  and  he 
softly  closed  and  locked  the  door.  At  that 
instant  a  voice  sounded  close  beside  him. 
"Who  is  there?"  it  said. 

For  a  moment  Jerry  stood  silent,  his  blood 
curdling  with  fright  at  the  sudden  sound. 
At  length,  catching  his  breath  he  gasped  out, 
in  a  faint  voice,  "It's  only  me — Jerry  Durst 
— and — and  if  you  please,  sir,  there's  burg- 
lars^in  the  house!"  here  he  stopped  from  sheer 
faintness. 

In  an  instant  there  was  the  sound  of  a  hur- 
ried movement,  and  a  bright  glare  of  light 
suddenly  filled  the  room.  Jerry  had  never 
heard  of  electric  buttons,  and  found  himself 
wondering  even  through  his  excitement,  how 
it  had  happened  so  quickly.  The  bright  light 
dazzled  him  and  he  looked  winkingly  around 
him.  On  the  edge  of  a  bed  near  him  sat  an 
elderly  man,  looking  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked,  quickly  and 
suspiciously.  In  a  few  breathless  words  Jerry 
whispered  his  story.  While  he  spoke  the  man 
dressed,  and  after  he  had  finished,  reached 
his  hand  under  the  pillow,  taking  a  pistol 
from  beneath.  Then,  telling  Jerry  to  remain 
where  he  was,  he  carefully  unfastened  the 
door  and  stepped  out  into  the  hall.  Jerry, 
faint  and  trembling  with  excitement,  sat  down 
on    the   edge   of  the    bed    and  listened.      It 


seemed  to  him  an  age  that  he  sat  straining  his 
ears,  while  not  a  sound  or  breath,  disturbed 
the  stillness.  Then,  suddenly  a  shot  rang 
through  the  house.  The  next  moment  there 
was  a  sound  of  doors  opening  near  him  and 
two  or  three  ladies  in  white  night-robes  rushed 
into  the  hall,  uttering  frightened  exclama- 
tions. Jerry,  as  much  startled  as  they,  shrank 
back  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  A  few 
moments  later,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
elderly  gentleman  whom  he  had  met  in  the 
room,  reassuring  the  ladies  outside.  "There 
is  no  danger — it's  all  over,"  he  said  in  an- 
swer to  their  frightened  questions.  "There 
were  burglars  in  the  house,  and  this  boy," 
coming  into  the  room  and  looking  round  for 
Jerry,  "gave  me  the  alarm." 

In  a  moment  more  Jerry  was  meeting  their 
puzzled  looks  and  answering  a  hundred  curi- 
ous questions.  "We  shall  know  in  good  time 
if  all  his  story  is  true,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"for  we  have  caught  one  of  the  burglars,  and 
I  shall  have  him  answer  my  questions  before 
telling  him  that  I  have  heard  the  boy's  story. 
If  both  agree  we  shall  know  that  it  is  all  right. 
But,  however  that  may  turn  out,  he  served  a 
good  purpose  by  waking  me  up  just  in  time." 
In  a  very  short  time  a  ring  at  the  front 
door  announced  that  the  policemen,  for  whom 
a  telephone  message  had  been  sent,  was  there. 
Mr.  S.,  the  master  of  the  house,  let  them  in 
and  had  soon  explained  all  that  had  occurred. 
While  they  were  attending  to  their  prisoner, 
Mr.  S.  came  back  up  stairs  where  Jerry  was 
waiting,  and  placed  his  hand  in  a  kindly 
manner  upon  Jerry's  shoulder.  "What  did 
you  say  your  name  was  my  boy!"  Jerry 
told  him.  "  I  think  you  have  told  the  truth," 
he  said  kindly,  "but  you  will  be  obliged  to 
accompany  the  policemen  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  all  will  be  investigated.  I  will  go  with 
you  to  see  that  you  are  not  detained  there  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  necessary." 

Jerry  felt  very  grateful  for  this  show  of 
friendliness.  The  thought  of  spending  another 
night  in  prison  was  almost  too  much  for  his 
endurance.  They  went  down  stairs  together, 
after  hearing  the  policemen  depart  with  their 
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prisoner  ;  and  Mr.  S.  soon  followed  them  with 
Jerry.  Upon  reaching  the  City  Hall  they  all 
went  at  once  into  the  police  office.  There 
were  several  people  in  the  room,  but  Jerry, 
afraid  and  trembling  for  what  was  to  come, 
sank  into  a  seat,  without  daring  to  look 
around.  Suddenly  he  heard  his  name  uttered 
by  a  familiar  voice,  and,  looking  around,  saw 
his  father  standing  before  him.  With  a  joy- 
ful cry  Jerry  sprang  up  and  threw  his  arms 
about  his  neck.  "Oh,  father!"  he  said,  and 
the  next  moment  burst  into  heart-broken  tears. 
"What  is  it  now? — what  does  it  all  mean?" 
asked  Aaron,  looking  around.  Then  Mr.  S., 
realizing  the  situation,  came  up  to  him  and 
explained  all  that  had  happened,  repeating 
what  Jerry  had  told  him  in  regard  to  losing 
his  father,  and  being  found  by  the  men  on 
the  steps.  Fortunately  for  Jerry,  the  man 
who  had  been  captured,  corroborated  his 
story,  only  adding  that  "the  kid  was  a  tough 
case  though,  and  knew  what  the  inside  of  a 
jail  was  like  himself."  This  led  to  questions 
being  asked  in  regard  to  Jerry's  former  esca- 
pade, and  then  Jerry,  for  the  first  time  since 
it  happened,  gave  a  clear  and  vindicating  ac- 
count of  that  night's  adventure.  He  related 
his  disobedient  act  with  contrition  enough 
to  have  done  penance  for  a  crime;  but  when 
he  told  of  going  into  the  "store"  where  the 
tumblers  and  bottles  were,  and  of  all  that 
happened  then  and  afterward,  there  was  not 
one  in  the  room  but  felt  that  Jerry  was  blame- 
less. 

His  father  had  sat  with  his  hand  shading 
his  eyes  while  he  was  speaking,  but  when  he 
finished  put  his  arm  lovingly  around  his 
shoulders,  and  this  alone  made  Jerry  feel 
strong  and  happy. 

After  asking  a  few  more  questions,  one  of 
the  officers  said  that  Jerry  could  be  dismissed. 
"  There  is  no  necessity  whatever,  for  keeping 
him  here  tonight,"  he  said.  "All  that  will 
be  required  of  him  is  to  appear  as  a  witness 
when  the  case  comes  up  tomorrow.  That 
is  all." 

As  Jerry  and  his  father  went  out  of  the 
room,  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  S.,  who  shook 


hands  warmly  with  them  both.  "Your  son 
has  more  courage  than  a  great  many  grown 
people  might,  in  daring  to  make  an  attempt 
even  to  baffle  two  such  desperate  villains.  He 
deserves  to  be  praised  and  rewarded.  I  shall 
see  you  tomorrow,"  he  added,  as  he  left  them, 
"when  we  will  have  time  to  have  a  longer 
talk  on  the  matter."  In  the  meantime  dur- 
ing the  scene  in  the  police  office  a  man  had 
been  sitting  in  the  corner  with  pencil  and 
paper,  rapidly  making  notes  of  all  that  was 
said ;  and  in  the  morning  a  second  article 
containing  Jerry's  name  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  This  one,  however,  was  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  the  other.  The  heading  read, 
"More  Sinned  against  than  Sinning,"  and  in 
it  was  not  only  the  full  vindication  of  Jerry's 
name  from  the  disgrace  attaching  to  it 
through  the  former  article,  but  also  an  ac- 
count of  his  brave  effort  of  the  night  before 
in  rousing  the  people  of  the  house,  and  aid- 
ing in  the  capture  of  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate characters  in  the  city. 

Thus  Jerry's  lesson  of  shame  and  sorrow 
was  ended.  The  next  day  they  were  met  at 
the  police  court  by  Mr.  S.,  who,  as  soon  as 
the  case  was  over,  came  to  Mr.  Durst  hand- 
ing him  a  folded  slip  of  paper.  "It  is  not 
what  your  boy  deserves,"  he  said,  "but  will 
pay  for  his  schooling  for  a  while,"  then, 
shaking  hands  with  both  and  again  heartily 
thanking  Jerry,  he  went  away.  Aaron  handed 
his-son  the  paper.  Jerry  opened  it.  It  was 
a  check  for  three  hundred  dollars. 

Can  you  guess  what  kind  of  a  Christmas  it 
was  for  Jerry  the  next  day?  With  his  mother 
and  father  and  Aunt  Lizzie  proud  of  him 
once  more,  and  their  friends  and  neighbors 
coming  in  with  congratulations  and  hearty 
hand-shakes,  and  the  boys — his  old  com- 
panions, crowding  around  him  as  of  yore, 
their  evidences  of  frindship,  mingled  with 
something  like  awe  and  veneration  for  this 
hero  of  the  hour.  Better  than  all  the  material 
Christmas  gifts  (and  they  were  many)  was  all 
this  to  Jerry,  for  it  spoke  to  him  of  a  partial 
fulfillment  of  those  dreams  which  had  come 
to  him  that  night  when  he  stood  chilled  and 
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homesick  and  unhappy  on  the  hillside,  and 
saw  the  lights  gleam  from  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  warming  his  heart  into  a  glow  of 
hope  and  resolution  for  the  achievement  of  a 
noble  life  and  destiny.     Josephine  Spencer. 


THE  SWITCH-MASTER. 


A    Christmas    Tale. 


Upon  the  sloped  edge  of  a  dreary  plaia 

Whose  cold  winds  blow  untrammeled,  till  the  rein 

Of  the  high  mountains,  sloping  westward,  throw 

Their  curb  upon  the  deserts'  restless  flow, 

A  tiny  cabin  stood — desolate  and  lone, 

With  no  faint  glimpse  of  other  roof  tops  shown 

For  weary  miles  of  distance — and  the  road 

Stretching  its  white  line  to  the  lone  abode 

For  weeks  was  speckless,  making  total  lack 

Of  cheer  or  greeting,  save,  when  o'er  the  track 

Which  drew  its  steel  lines  past  the  meadow  bar. 

Shaking  the  lone  house  with  its  daily  jar, 

The  long  train  flitted  like  a  meteor  past 

The  lonely  cabin  in  its  pathway  cast — 

Making,  when  night's  dark  shadows  lowered,  bright 

For  one  brief  moment,  with  its  life,  their  night 

Of  cheerless  quiet.     The  lone  house  stood  near 

The  ended  journey  of  the  desert  drear. 

And  close  by  the  canyon  where  the  tired  train 

Clinks  round  the  mountain,  leaving  level  plain 

To  wind  above  steep  gulches,  whose  depths  show 

Dim,  dizzy  spaces,  darkening  far  below. 

Here  the  switch-bar  was  stationed — where  the  last 

Low  hill  curve  bended,  and  the  night  trains  passed 

Swift  through  the  darkness,  o'er  the  steep,  high  bank 

Sloping  below  the  canyon's  mounted  flank. 

And  near  this  the  lone  cabin,  standing  guard 

Beneath  the  mountain,  with  its  watches  barred 

The  track  from  danger.     Ceaseless,  day  by  day 

The  old  switch-master  took  his  steady  way 

From  the  poor,  cheerless  fireside — when  the  gleam 

Of  distant  headlight  beckoned,  and  the  scream 

Of  engine  echoes  warned  him  from  the  dark 

And  close  hill  shadows  hiding  the  red  spark 

Approaching  from  the  winding  canyon  near. 

Heedless  of  storm  or  sunshine,  feeble  year 

Or  halting  footstep,  faithful  Andrew  stayed, 

Guarding  the  trust  whose  slender  wages  made 

His  only  earnings.     Harder  now  his  life 

Since,  his  son  dying,  home  had  fled  the  wife 

And  helpless  children  from  starvation's  death, 

Whose  dark  threat  fanned  them  with  its  freezing  breath. 

Scanty  the  substance  which  the  feeble  hands 

Won  for  the  helpless  kindred— the  chill  bands 

Of  sickness  fastening  on  his  son's  young  wife 

Made  darker  still  the  toil  for  bread  and  life. 


And  when  the  winter  deepened  bringing  cold 
To  fight  against  his  hearthside's  little  fold, 
The  days  grew  hopeless.     And  in  each  face  stood 
The  pinched,  blue  pallor  speaking  lack  of  food. 

And  Christmas  hours  were  nearing — a  drear  while 

Where  no  faint  glimpse  of  comfort  lends  its  smile. 

But  Andrew,  on  the  morn  of  one  chill  day, 

Which  made  the  threshold  of  the  Christmas  gay 

With  light  of  promise,  telling  hope  and  cheer — 

Had  found  the  end  of  their  poor  food  store  near, 

And  with  his  slender  wages  newly  paid 

Had  with  the  warm  cheer  of  his  nature  laid 

A  loving  plan — that,  going  to  the  store 

Whose  roof-top  beckoned  some  three  miles  or  more 

Along  the  roadway,  for  the  scant  supply 

Whose  store  must  serve  them  till  the  month  passed  by, 

Some  little  gift  for  Rosa  and  the  lad — 

His  youthful  grand  son,  should  make  bright  and  glad 

The  dear  tomorrow.     Chuckling  o'er  his  plan, 

The  old  man,  starting  as  the  noon  began 

To  clear  the  clouds  which  drifted,  took  his  way 

Along  the  frozen  roadway,  on  which  lay 

The  goal  of  his  glad  errand.     As  he  passed, 

Ned,  his  young  grandson,  watched  him,  till  at  last 

The  halting  figure  vanished  from  the  sight 

Of  the  low  window.     In  the  feeble  light 

Drawn  through  the  narrow  casement,  drear  and  chill 

Showed  the  bare  floor  and  ceiling.     Helpless,  ill, 

The  mother  in  the  corner  on  a  bed 

Which    served   to   keep  her   young  child    warm — thick 

spread 
With  blankets — watched  the  chill  and  lonely  day 
Wing  slowly  with  the  cheerless  hours  away. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  slowly,  soon 

The  clear  sun  glimpses  of  the  early  noon 

Faded,  hid  thinly  by  a  pale,  cold  mist 

Whose  shadow  now  and  then  a  snow-flake  kissed. 

At  last  the  twilight  darkened  from  the  east? 

And  with  its  coming  the  gray  storm  clouds  fleeced 

The  air  and  earth  with  swirling  snow-flakes,  till 

Both  far  plains  and  near  hills  were  hidden.     Slill 

Old  Andrew  came  not.     From  the  window  pane 

His  grandson  watched  the  dreary  stretching  plam. 

Till  the  white  snow  veil  drifting,  and  the  hue 

Of  night's  shades  falling,  hid  the  sight  from  view. 

And  in  that  helpless  circle  grew  a  dread 

Lest  by  the  storm's  swirl  blinded,  his  tired  tread 

Had  missed  the  roadway,  or,  his  heart  blood  chilled 

By  the  fierce  tempest,  'neath  some  drift  lay  stilled. 

And  with  the  anguish  of  this  cruel  thought 

A  deadlier  terror  its  datk  anguish  brought, 

For  now  the  hour  hastened  when  the  light 

Of  sharp,  red  headlights,  striking  through  the  niglil. 

Would  tell  that  from  the  canyon  and  the  plain 

Sped  to  its  fearful  fate  each  helpless  train. 

Nor  a  hand  neat  to  turn  the  switch's  key 

Nor  ward  the  horror  which  thi;.  hour  must  see. 

The  mother  ill,  and  powerless  to  rise 

And  yield  her  simple  aid,  with  fearful  eves 
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Watched  the  swift  moments  hasten,  knowing  well 
That  lost  or  perished  in  the  storm's  fierce  swell, 
That  faithful  soul  whose  duty  every  thought 
And  action  into  swift  obedience  brought. 
"Oh,  Heavenly  Father,  send  some  power  to  aid 
Those  helpless  ones  ! ''  thus  Rosa  weeping  prayed. 
"Oh,  that  I  were  not  powerless  and  might  take 
One  step  at  least— one  simple  effort  make 
To  warn  from  their  destruction  those  poor  souls 
Whose  fate  each  cruel  moment  nearer  rolls." 


Ned  listened,  stricken  deep  with  this  dark  woe  ; 

Then  with  a  sudden  thought  spoke:  "Can't  I  show 

A  light  down  by  the  switch  where  grandpa  stays 

When  the  train  passes  ?     May  be  its  red  rays 

Might  stop  the  engine."     With  a  look  of  hope 

Rose  answered,  "Yes.     Quick — gain  the  hillside  slope 

And  wave  the  lantern — it  may  catch  the  sight 

Of  some  one  through  the  tempest  and  the  night.'' 

Ned  swiftly  in  a  moment,  donning  hat 

And  muffler,  with  the  lantern,  faced  the  flat. 

Thick  wall  of  darkness  stretching  out  before 

The  doorway,  and  with  speeding  footsteps  bore 

Up  toward  the  switch  bank.     As  he  neared  the  hill 

His  swift  feet  stumbled— something  white  and  still 

Lay  on  the  track  before  him  where  the  switch 

Raises  its  iron  lock-bar  in  the  ditch. 

Whose  near,  steep  edge  it  guards.     Quick  at  the  sight 

Ned  breathless  bent,  and  turned  the  lantern's  light 

On  the  dim,  drifted  figure.     One  swift  look 

Told  him  the  story.     With  soft  hand  he  shook 

The  snowflakes  from  the  loved,  familiar  face, 

Whose  cold,  drawn  visage  bore  too  well  the  trace 

Of  the  storm's  freezing  fingers;  not  a  breath 

Stirred  in  his  pulses— still  his  lips,  as  death. 

With  mournful  pleading  Ned  called  on  his  name, 

Then,  as  no  answer  from  the  still  lips  came, 

Placed  the  dim  lantern  near  him  on  the  snow, 

And  with  strong  effort  slid  the  form  below 

The  road's  steep  hill  slope.     Looking  quickly  back 

Through  the  thick  darkness — near,  along  the  track 

A  dim  light  glimmered;  and  amid  the  still 

Hid  windings  of  the  canyon,  loud  and  shrill 

A  whistle  sounded.     With  a  sudden  bound, 

Ned  reached  the  hill  slope,  searching  the  white  ground 

For  the  red  lantern  light,  but  far  nor  near 

Its  slender  glimmer  flashed.     With  sudden  tear 

Ned  stooped  and  felt  about  the  soft,  white  drifts, 

Clasping  at  last  iis  case.     Some  sudden  shift 

Had  loosed  the  fastenings,  and  the  small  glassed  door 

Opened  the  flame's  weak  glimmer  to  the  hoar, 

Damp  flakes  that  drifted.     With  a  cry  of  fear 

Ned  gazed  about  him.     Drawing  swiftly  near 

The  train's  bright  headlight,  and  around  the  curve 

A  long,  shrill  whistle,  and  with  sudden  swerve 

A  new  light  glided  swiftly  down  the  slope 

Of  the  near  hillside.     One — one  only  hope 

Lived  now  for  safety  for  the  human  hearts 

Facing  unconsciously  death's  fiercest  darts. 


With  one  leap  bounding  to  the  still,  white  form, 
Ned  searches  the  stiff  garments.     Where  the  warm 
Heart  pulse  had  fluttered,  in  the  pocket's  fold. 
The  switch-key  lay;  and  in  his  nervous  hold 
Tight  grasping  it,  Ned  bounded  up  the  bank. 
On  each  side  neared  the  trains — below  him  sank 
The  steep  slope  and  the  ditch.     If  his  strength  fail 
His  life  hope  hangs  upon  a  thread  as  frail 
As  those  for  whom  such  risk  he  faces.     Swift 
He  turns  the  key — his  hands  the  chain-locks  lift; 
And  on  the  high  bar,  reaching  his  full  length, 
Ned,  swinging,  lends  his  body's  slender  strength, 
Bending  it  earthward.     As  he  swayed,  the  roar 
Of  hissing  steam  and  thundering  wheel  cogs  bore 
A  sudden  deafening  clamor  to  his  ears, 
Freezing  his  heart  blood  with  their  threatening  fears. 
Then  all  was  over,  and  across  the  plain 
Sped  on  its  way  unknowing  the  swift  train 
Whose  fate  had  loomed  thus  dark.     But  on  the  track 
Above  him  Ned  saw  slowly  moving  back 
The  other.     By  the  engine's  flashing  light 
The  watchful  trainsman,  catching  sudden  sight 
Of  Ned's  small  figure  swaying,  and  white  face. 
Guessing  some  danger,  signed  the  brakes  to  trace 
The  short  way  back.     And  hearing  Ned's  brief  tale, 
Made  the  resounding  echoes  loudly  hail 
With  cheers  his  courage.     Sturdy  arms  soon  bore 
The  still,  cold  figure  to  the  cottage  door. 
And  with  kind  ministerings  brought  back  the  life 
Ned  feared  had  ended.     When  next  morn  the  strife 
Of  engine  echoes  shrilled  along  the  way, 
Such  gift  was  brought  as  changed  those  lives  alway. 
And  in  a  village  where  the  human  cheer 
Of  friends  and  neighbors  makes  their  lone  lives  dear, 
A  cosy  cottage  roofs  the  failing  years 
Of  Grandpa  Andrew,  who  with  happy  tears 
Whenever  the  church  bells  ring  the  joyful  lay. 
Whose  glad  chime  hails  once  more  the  Christmas  day. 
Glancing  about  the  home  with  comforts  spread, 
And  laying  a  proud  hand  on  Ned's  young  head, 
Tells  o'er  the  tale  of  that  wild  winter's  night. 
Whose  deed  of  courage  made  their  drear  lives  bright. 

Josephine  Spencer, 


THE  ^PCiS,  OF  THE  LORD. 


A  Christmas  Story- 


IT  WAS  Christmas  time.  The  snow-queen 
entered  the  trim,  well-kept  streets  of 
Copenhagen  in  great  triumph,  scattering  her 
subjects,  the  beatiful  snow -flakes,  before  her 
as  she  went.  They  fell,  like  the  sun-shine, 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

On  a  corner,  leaning  against  a  lamp-post, 
stood  a  man  poorly  dressed,  who  with  grim 
satisfaction  watched   the  busy  money-men,  as 
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they,  struggling  with  wind  and  snow,  worked 
their  way  past  him,  covered  thickly  with 
snow. 

He  was  an  inmate  of  a  poor-house,  and  had 
stood  on  the  street-corner  all  day,  watching 
for  an  odd  job,  which  had  not  come.  It  was 
Thursday:  his  day  to  dine  out; — that  is, 
every  Thursday  and  Saturday  he  and  many 
other  poor-house  members  were  allowed  to 
come  out  to  the  soldier's  cook-shop  in  the  old 
citadel,  where  the  leavings  of  the  soldiers' 
by  no  means  extravagant  meals,  were  dealt 
out  in  plates  full.  He  glanced  at  the  clock 
on  St.  Nicholas'  Tower,  and  seeing  it  was 
nearly  half  past  three,  left  his  corner  and 
slowly  wended  his  way  to  the  citadel. 

Soon  he  finds  himself  in  the  great  court- 
yard, where  a  number  of  men  of  all  ages  are 
gathered,  anxiously  waiting  for  something 
warm.  As  the  window  opens  many  eager 
hands  are  stretched  forward  to  receive  the 
plates,  which  are  being  handed  out.  As  each 
one  receives  his  portion  he  stalks  over  to  the 
place  which  will  afford  him  most  shelter  while 
he  eats.  Leaning  against  a  wood  pile  or 
wall,  he  puts  both  benumbed  hands  under 
the  plate  to  warm  them  before  he  devours  its 
steaming  contents.  A  few  peas,  a  carrot,  a 
couple  of  potatoes,  perhaps,  and  in  some 
cases  an  onion,  floats  in  a  fluid  that  very 
much  resembles  hot  water,  strongly  peppered. 
Surely  meagre  enough,  but  still  it  is  soup. 
And  a  young  girl,  who  from  one  of  the  oppo- 
site windows  in  the  officers'  building,  looks 
down  on  the  feasting  groups  fervently  wishes 
that  she  had  a  plateful  hke  it. 

The  suspicious-looking  individual  has  fin- 
ished his  plate;  he  hands  it  back  with  profuse 
thanks,  and  as  he  turns  glances  at  the  win- 
dow, where  he  is  accustomed  to  see  the  pale 
face  of  the  young  girl,  and  doffs  his  caj)  as  he 
discovers  her.  She  smiles  an  acknowledg- 
ment, and  opening  the  window,  throws  some- 
thing to  him  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper. 
Another  polite  bow  and  he  saunters  off  in  his 
slouchy  gait  mumbling  :  "Just  enough  for  two 
bracers.  It's  only  Christmas  once  a  year,  and 
why  not  be  gay  while  you  may  !" 


There  exists  a  kind  of  mute  friendship  be- 
tween these  two  people,  so  differently  situated 
and  constituted.  He  has  once  rendered  her 
a  small  service  and  ever  afterwards  she  has 
shown  her  gratitude  in  little  presents  of  a  few 
pennies,  which  are  always  dutifully  spent  in 
"  bracers." 

"They  were  the  last  I  had,"  sighed  the 
young  girl,  as  she  closed  the  window  and 
sorrowfully  looks  at  the  empty  purse.  "And 
who  knows  when  I  shall  have  any  more  !" 
But  suddenly  brightening,  she  added:  "Who 
knows  indeed  ;  but  'twill  be  this  very  day  ! 
And  if  they  are  to  do  me  any  good  for 
Christmas  I  must  have  them  today.  As  soon 
as  I  have  finished  this  lace  I  shall  go."  And 
with  nervous  fingers  she  plies  the  crochet- 
hook  again. 

Hers  is  a  sad  story,  poor  girl !  Sad  because 
there  is  guilt  as  well  as  misfortune. 

Anna,  for  that  is  the  young  girl's  name,  had 
lost  her  mother  when  she  was  a  mere  child, 
and  had  shortly  afterwards  been  sent  to  a 
relative  of  her  father's  in  Germany,  to  be 
brought  up  by  her.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
her  father  had  again  sent  for  her,  thinking 
she  was  old  enough  and  ought  to  be  com- 
petent to  assume  the  cares  and  duties  of  his 
household.  But  matters  did  not  turn  out  as 
well  as  the  father  expected.  He  was  de- 
cidedly disappointed  in  his  daughter,  who  had 
very  little  taste  for  housework. 

Anna's  mother  had  been  of  a  melancholy 
disposition  and  of  quite  a  poetic  turn  of 
mind,  and  she  had  inherited  all  her  mother's 
love  of  books  and  a  good  deal  of  her  melan- 
choly, and  the  dream  of  her  life  was,  that  she 
might  some  day  be  able  to  write  books  her- 
self. She  had  frecjuently  written  little  anec- 
dotes, which  a  kindly  disposed  editor  of  a 
country  paper  had  accepted  to  encourage  her; 
and  slie  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  devote  her  life  to  literary  pursuits.  Siie 
consequently  made  her  decision  known  to 
her  father,  who  was  greatly  enraged  at  her 
nonsense,  as  he  deemed  it;  and  he  refiised  her 
absolutely  all  aid  in  this  matter.  He  also 
told   her,  that   if  she   would   not  desist  from 
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this  rubbish  and  turn  her  mind  to  practical 
things,  she  was  at  liberty  to  look  out  for  an- 
other home.  He  would  not  tolerate  such 
waste  of  time  in  his  house. 

That  was  Anna's  first  great  disappointment. 
However,  she  did  not  give  up.  She  would 
not,  could  not,  abandon  her  life's  desire;  for 
ever  since  she  could  remember  she  had  loved 
to  tell  stories  of  her  own  invention,  with  her 
little  playmates  for  auditors. 

Just  at  that  time,  by  chance  or  by  ill  luck, 
she  met  a  Captain  H — s'  wife  at  the  house  of 
a    friend.       To    this   lady   she    confided  her 

troubles,   and   Mrs.  H took  very  kindly 

to  her  and  advised  her  to  take  some  of  her 
writings  to  Erik  Boeg,  a  well  know  writer, 
and  ask  his  opinion  of  them.  Anna  did  so, 
and  Mr.  Boeg  told  her  that  she  possessed 
genius,  but  lacked  experience  ;  that  she  must 
read  more  and  not  write  again  until  she  had 
seen  more  of  the  world  and  gained  some 
knowledge  of  it. 

She    reported    to    Mrs.    H what    Mr. 

Boeg  had  said,  and  that  lady  agreed  to  as- 
sist her. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Anna  was  over- 
joyed to  have  found  such  a  staunch  friend, 
and  she  anxiously  awaited  what  this  lady  had 
to  propose.  When  Mrs.  H became  satis- 
fied that  Anna  was  capable  of  teaching  her 
little  girl,  she  proposed  that  she  should  come 
and   make  her   home  with  them.     She  would 

be  employed  by  Mrs.  H in  the  forenoon. 

The  afternoons  should  be  her  own  for  writing 

and    reading.      Captain    H had    a   very 

good  library  and  Anna  was  to  have  free  ac- 
cess to  that.  The  young  girl  gratefully  ac- 
cepted this,  and  now  the  only  obstacle  in  her 
way  to  fame  and  fortune  was  her  father.  Of 
course,  he  must  know  nothing  of  her  writing, 
or  he  would   be  much  displeased.     But  Mrs. 

H had  a  ready  remedy  for  this  trouble 

also,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that 
her  father  should  only  be   told   that  she   was 

to  be  private  governess  to  Mrs.  H 's  little 

girl  and  was  to  have  a  certain  sum  in  wages, 
which  was  not  true ;  for  she  was  to  receive  no 
other  compensation   for  her  work   than   her 


board.  Anna  troubled  a  great  deal  over  this 
falsehood,  but  tried  to  quiet  her  conscience 
by  thinking  of  the  time  when  she  could  tell 
him  the  whole  truth,  when  she  should  have 
procured  a  remunerative  position  for  herself 
in  the  literary  world.  Then  he  would  forgive 
her  for  her  deception  and  even  admire  her 
pluck  m  working  a  way  for  herself. 

Early  in   the  summer  she   entered  on  her 

duties  and   privileges    in    Captain    H 's 

house  in  the  citadel.  Alas  for  the  privileges, 
they  were  but  few? 

Mrs.  H was  not  a  conscientious  woman, 

and  she  grossly  took  advantage  of  poor 
Anna's  inexperience  and  dependency.  It  did 
not  take  that  lady  long  to  discover  that  the 
young  girl  was  quite  clever  at  needle-v/ork ; 
and  soon  she  was  not  only  employed  as 
teacher  in  the  forenoon,  but  her  afternoon 
was  taken  up  by  needle-work  of  all  kinds,  so 
that  only  an  occasional  evening  remained  for 
her  reading  and  writing.  And  as  to  the 
library,  she  never  once  was  allowed  a  book 
from  that. 

One  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  she 

first  came  to  live  with  Mrs.  H ,  and  yet 

she  had  accomplished  nothing  whereby  she 
had  earned  a  penny.  Her  writing  the  first 
year  had  amounted  to  nothing  and  the  suc- 
ceeding months  she  had  been  working  on  a 
story  which  was  now  finished.  She  had  taken 
great  pains  with  it  and  was  fully  convinced 
that  it  would  b.'ing  her  a  neat  little  sum  to 
go  on  with. 

Poor,  foolish  child  !  she  little  knew  how 
thorny  the  path  of  an  author  is.  She  did  not 
dream  of  the  many  sleepless  nights  of  weari- 
some work  and  days  of  patient  toil  he  spends 
on  work  which  is  scornfully  thrown  aside  or 
at  best,  accepted  without  compensation  ;  she 
had  not  learned  that  an  author  often  receives 
poorer  pay  than  the  one  who  mechanically 
puts  it  up  in  print;  but  she  learned  it  all  in 
good  time. 

She  took  her  story  to  a  publisher,  who 
promised  to  read  it  and  if  he  found  it  suit- 
able for  publication  would  buy  it,  and  the 
way  would  be  open  for  her. 
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She  was  in  sore  need  of  money  by  this 
time.  Her  little  savings  had  been  used  and 
for  months  she  had  been  without  a  penny. 
But  at  last  she  saw  clearly,  that  without  a 
little  money  to  meet  her  necessities,  she 
could  not  live.  She  must  have  paper,  pens 
and  ink,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  a  loaf  now  and 
then  to  satisfy  her  hunger,  for  not  only  was 

Mrs.  H quite  unkind  to  her,  but  she  did 

not  allow  her  all  she  needed  to  eat.  By  de- 
grees it  had  come  to  this.     Mrs.  H did 

not  show  her  true  character  till  the  young 
girl  had  been  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  and 
the  woman  knew  that  she  had  Anna  in  her 
power. 

Someone  may  ask,  why  did  not  Anna  leave 
that  house?  Where  could  she  go?  She  dared 
not  return  to  her  father,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  whom  she  could  go.  Besides,  she 
was  ever  hoping  that  soon  she  would  be  able 
to  sell  a  story,  and  then  her  difficulties  would 
be  over.  Meanwhile,  however,  she  must  have 
a  little  money,  and  she  soon  learned  how  to 
get  it.  Her  little  valuables  were  disposed  of 
to  the  pawn -brokers.  First  a  handsome  set  of 
furs,  a  present  from  her  kind  uncle  in  Ger- 
many; then  a  great  shawl  that  she  rarely 
used  ;  next  a  gold  broach  and  bracelets,  that 
she  thought  she  could  very  well  dispense  with; 
then  her  winter-cloak  that  she  needed  very 
much,  and  many  oiher  things. 

She  meant  to  redeem  those  articles  just  as 
soon  as  she  could  sell  a  story.  But  now  she 
had  no  more  to  pawn  ;  her  clothes  were  get- 
ting shabby.  She  could  no  longer  visit 
among  her  friends,  for  she  could  not  appear 
as  they  did. 

Several  times  since  she  handed  in  hermanu- 
script  she  had  been  to  the  publishers  to  in- 
quire about  it,  and  as  often  been  told  that 
Mr  Gulden  had  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it. 
But  the  last  time  it  had  been  promised  her, 
that  if  she  would  call  in  a  week,  she  should 
hear  the  decision. 

The  week  was  now  gone.  She  trembled 
slightly  as  she  thought  of  it.  What  would  the 
decision  be?  She  folded  her  hands  over  her 
work,  and  whispered  :    "O,   Lord   help   me! 


Let  it  be  accepted  and  I  will  no  more  prac- 
tice deception.  Forgive  my  sin,  and  I  will 
serve  Thee  in  the  future  as  well  as  I  can  !" 
She  felt  comforted,  for  she  trusted  in  God, 
and  something  whispered  that  He  would  not 
forsake  her. 

She  sat  thinking  a  moment.  Then  raising 
her  head  she  pressed  her  lips  firmly  together 
and  said  half-aloud,  "No,  I  will  not  endure 
this  any  longer!  My  very  self-respect  is  for- 
saking me  in  this  struggle.  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  be  trampled  upon  any  more. 
Whatever  comes  I  am  resolved  to  come  back 
here  no  more.  I  owe  them  nothing;  am 
under  no  obligations  to  them.  I  have  toiled 
faithfully  over  eighteen  months,  without  pay, 
and  for  very  scant  food,  and  now  I  think  that 
endurance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue." 

She  packed  her  few  things  in  a  small  valise; 
then  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  telling  the 
then  half-starved  servant  girl  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  return  any  more,  left  the  house, 
where  she  had  spent  so  many  miserable  days. 
The  snow  had  ceased  falling  when  she  stepped 
out  into  the  dimly  lighted  street;  for  although 
it  was  only  half-past  four,  the  oil  lamps  were 
already  lit  and  shed  a  gloomy  light  on  the 
old  gray-stone  buildings  of  the  citadel. 

When  she  found  herself  in  front  of  the  brill- 
iantly lighted  windows  of  the  city  and  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  busy  multitude,  she  shook 
off  the  dull  feeling  that  she  always  felt  within 
the  misty  walls  of  the  citadel.  And  a  feel- 
ing of  joy  prevaded  her  heart;  for  she  felt 
indeed  that  it  was  Christmas  time.  Here  and 
there  she  lingered  to  see  what  she  might  buy 
for  those  at  home,  when  she  came  back  from 
the  publisher's  with  money  in  her  pocket. 

Onward  she  hurried,  and  before  she  knew  it 
she  stood  in  Mr.  Gulden's  office  asking  one 
of  the  clerks  about  her  manuscript.  The 
clerk  cast  a  half-pitying  glance  at  her  and 
vanished  into  the  inner  office.  When  he  re- 
appeared he  held  in  his  hand  the  well-known 
roll,  which  he  handed  to  her  in  a  constrained 
way  and  with  a  look  of  regret  in  his  eyes. 
She  said  nothing;  asked  for  nothing.  It  be- 
ing handed  back  to  her  was  sufficient. 
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Once  more  she  stood  in  the  street;  but  was 
it  really  her?  The  sanne  that  stood  here  ten 
minutes  ago,  so  full  of  hope?  She  looked  up  and 
down  the  street  in  a  bewildered  way.  Where 
should  she  go?  Involuntarily  she  turned  her 
steps  homeward;  but  when  she  came  to  the 
house  at  last  she  dared  not  enter.  Quietly 
she  slipped  through  the  gateway  into  the 
yard  from  where  she  could  look  right  into  the 
sitting-room;  for  her  father  lived  on  the 
ground  floor.  There  he  sat,  leaning  back  in 
his  easy  chair,  reading  his  paper.  Oh,  that  she 
dared  go  in  and  tell  him  that  she  had  deceived 
him;  how  sorry  she  was,  and  that  she  would 
do  better,  do  anything  he  wanted  her  to!  But 
his  face  looked  clouded ;  he  was  evidently 
not  in  a  very  good  humor. 

There,  opposite  to  him,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  sat  her  good,  kind  aunt  and 
over  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  at  a 
small  work  table,  with  big  lamp  and  a  still 
bigger  shade,  sat  her  younger  sister  busily 
working.  How  warm  and  cosy  the  whole 
scene  appeared,  while  she  stood  cold  and 
trembling  without. 

Oh,  why  couldn't  she  have  courage  to  en- 
ter? But  she  couldn't — she  couldn't!  Slow- 
ly and  sorrowfully  she  left  the  yard  and  when 
the  heavy  gate  closed  behind  her,  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  closed  out  from  their  presence  for 
ever. 

She  had  no  thought  where  she  went;  she 
walked  on  and  on  without  heeding  the  people 
she  passed  or  the  Christmas  beauty  that  was 
everywhere  displayed.  Hope  had  gone  out  of 
her  heart — she  cared  not  whither  she  drifted. 

She  had  left  the  city  behind  her  and  struck 
out  on  a  road  that  led  to  Clampenborg.  The 
snow  came  down  again,  and  a  thaw  had  set 
in,  so  that  the  moment  the  snow  reached  the 
ground  it  melted  and  made  the  road  very  bad 
to  travel. 

She  stopped  and  leaned  against  a  lamp-oost, 
trying  to  collect  her  thoughts.  Just  then  a 
heavy  wagon  came  lumbering  along,  and  as 
the  driver  discovered  her  he  reined  in  his 
horses  and  asked  if  she  would  like  a  lift  along 
the  road.      She  looked   at   the  speaker,   who 


was  an  old,  kindly-looking  man,  and  an- 
swered that  she  was  going  far  and  would  be 
glad  to  ride  a  little  distance.  When  she  had 
got  seated  and  they  were  on  their  road  again, 
the  man  asked  her  how  far  she  was  going  and 
where.  She  was  about  to  answer  that  she 
didn't  know  and  didn't  care  ;  but  bethinking 
herself  in  time  asked  first  where  he  was  going. 
His  destination  was  Hirsholm.  Then  it 
flashed  through  her  mind  that  a  few  miles  this 

side  of  Hirsholm,  near  Baron  T 's  country 

seat,  lived  a  friend  of  hers,  a  young  girl,  with 
her  parents.  She  had  not  seen  her  for  some 
time,  but  she  had  heard  from  her  frequently. 
She  might  go  there,  tell  of  her  misfortune  and 
perhaps  they  would  help  her  in  some  way. 
She  told  the  stranger  then  where  she  intended 
to  go,  and  asked  if  it  was  on  his  way.  It 
wasn't  altogether,  but  he  would  take  her  as 
far  as  he  could  and  then  he  would  direct  her 
where  to  go. 

After  four  hours'  drive  they  reached  the 
place  where  Anna  was  to  take  another  road — 
four  hours  in  which  she  had  sat  brooding 
over  her  troubles,  wondering  what  would  be- 
come of  her,  and  if  God  had  forsaken  her. 
She  thought  it  must  be  after  midnight  judg- 
ing from  the  time  they  had  been  on  the  road 
and  when  the  man  told  her  it  was  only  ten 
o'clock  she  was  both  surprised  and  thankful. 
With  many  thanks  she  started  on  the  road  he 
had  pointed  out  to  her.  She  was  to  go  a 
short  distance,  till  she  came  to  a  fork  in  the 
road;  then  she  was  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
follow  it  past  a  small  strip   of  woods  and  it 

would  lead  her  right  to  Baron  T 's  great 

house,  which  she  could  not  mistake,  for  there 
were  always  two  big  lanterns  burningoutsideall 
night  and  by  the  aid  of  the  light  she  would 
see  the  baililT's  house  next  to  it  and  that  was 
the  one  she  sought.  He  reckoned  it  would 
take  her  half  an  hour  to  get  there. 

On  she  plodded  through  the  mud  till  she 
came  to  where  the  road  forked,  then  she 
stopped.  Which  road  was  it  now  that  she 
was  to  take?  O,  she  remembered:  the  left. 
When  she  had  gone  a  short  distance  she  came 
to  the  woods,  and  with  a  beating  heart  and 
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uncertain  steps  she  started  through  the  lonely 
place. 

The  woods  seemed  to  have  no  end  ;  the 
road  had  turned  twice  and  the  darkness 
around  her  had  become  more  dense.  She 
tried  to  shout,  and  finally  a  sort  of  wild 
shriek  escaped  her,  but  only  the  echo  an- 
swered.    Slowly  she  wandered  on  again. 

Suddenly  she  saw  a  glimmering  among  the 
trees;  oh,  thank  heaven,  a  light!  A  few 
minutes'  walk  brought  her  to  a  lodge.  Its 
one  window  was  uncurtained,  and  she  could 
see  a  woman  busy  with  a  little  child,  a  man 
reclining  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  a  half-grown  girl  nodding  and  knit- 
ting by  the  table.  Anna's  heart  beat  high 
with  fear  and  hope,  and  timidly  she  tapped  at 
the  door.  There  was  some  shuffling  of  feet 
and  the  old-fashioned  door's  upper  half  was 
cautiously  opened  and  the  woman  thrust  her 
head  outside  asking  who  was  there. 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,"  stam- 
mered Anna.  "I  have  lost  my  way  and 
would  beg  of  you  to  kindly  take  me  in  for  the 
night  and — " 

The  woman  turned  hastily  away  from  the 
door  and  there  was  a  brief  consultation  in  the 
room,  and  then  a  man's  gruff  voice  spoke  at 
the  door  and  asked  Anna  where  she  came 
from. 

"From  Copenhagen,"  she  answered. 

"From  Copenhagen  !  But  surely  not  to- 
night?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I — I  started  very  late  from 
town.     I—" 

"And  pray,  where  are  you  going  ?  How 
came  you  to  lose  yourself  in  the  woods  here?" 
he  interrupted. 

"  I  am — I  was  going  to  Par — " 

Frightened  at  his  roughness  she  became 
confused  and  could  not  at  the  moment  re- 
member the  name  of  her  friend's  father. 

"That'll  do!"  said  the  man.  "That'll 
do.  It's  plain  to  see  what  sort  of  a  person 
you  are.  A  likely  thing  it  is  that  I  would  take 
you  in.  I  am  the  one  that  would  be  taken  in 
then.  If  you  had  told  me  you  were  hiding 
from  the  police   I  should  have  believed  you, 


but  now  I  believe  it  without  being  told. 
Take  yourself  away!  I  don't  encourage  vag- 
abondism !  "  with  which  haid  words  he 
slammed  the  door  and  locked  it  inside. 

In  dumb  despair  Anna  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  but  no  thought  of  God  came  to  her 
just  then.  She  beat  her  hand  on  her  heart 
and  cried  half  aloud,  "  Poor,  poor  forsaken 
child  !  Both  God  and  man  have  turned 
from  you  !  "  Then  she  walked  slowly  away 
from  the  house  where  charity  had  no  place, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands. 

A  few  rods  brought  her  to  a  large  opening 
in  the  trees,  and  a  great  white  rock  in  the 
center  invited  her  to  rest  her  weary  limbs  for 
a  while.  Stepping  aside  from  the  road  she 
sat  down  on  the  rock,  first  taking  out  of  her 
valise,  which  she  still  carried,  an  old,  thin 
skirt,  which  she  wrapped  around  her  shoul- 
ders. On  this  cold  spot  she  sat  a  long  time 
reflecting  on  the  Christmas  times  of  the  past 
which  had  contained  for  her  so  much  of  hap- 
piness, and  also  some  sorrow,  but  never  any 
misfortune  like  the  present. 

The  sound  of  coming  footsteps  roused  her 
and  made  her  heart  almost  stand  still  and 
then  beat  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  steps 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  Now  she  can  see 
that  it  is  a  man  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  he 
is  swinging  in  one  hand. 

"What's  that?"    Who's  there?  "  he  calls. 

But  she  does  not  answer.  Up  goes  the 
lantern.  Its  light  flashes  right  in  her  face 
and  the  man  starts  back  and  drops  the  lan- 
tern. Collecting  himself  he  comes  forward 
again. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  frightened  you.  I  did 
not  mean  to,"  said  Anna. 

"  But  for  heaven's  sake  how  came  you  here 
in  the  woods  all  alone  this  time  of  night?  " 
asked  the  man. 

"I  have  no  other  place  to  stay,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  Then  you'd  better  come  with  me  for  the 
night.  This  is  no  night  for  a  dog  to  be  out," 
and  he  holds  up  the  lantern  t>iat  siie  may  see 
where  to  step. 

Poor  Anna  of  course   thankfully  accepted 
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the  invitation  to  follow,  and  on  their  way  she 
told  him  with  what  little  success  she  had 
sought  a  shelter  from  the  lodge-keeper.  It 
did  her  heart  good  to  hear  the  abuse  the  man 
heaped  upon  the  lodge-keeper's  head.  She 
had  forgotten  that  we  should  be  charitable  to 
our  enemies. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  they 
came  to  a  very  s-nall  house  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  woods.  Anna  was  now  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted that  she  could  hardly  stand  upright. 

A  young  woman  armed  with  a  great  big 
wooden  spoon  came  to  the  door  and  gave  her 
husband  a  welcome.  Seeing  a  stranger  she 
started  back  and  exclaimed,  "Good  gracious, 
Christian,  who's  that?" 

Her  husband  then  explained  how  he  had 
found  Anna,  and  asked  her  to  tr-at  the  poor 
girl  kindly  and  let  her  share  their  home  for 
the  night. 

The  woman  was  quite  willing,  and  had 
Anna  come  to  the  fire,  after  which  the  hum- 
ble meal  was  eaten.  When  she  went  to  bed 
it  did  not  require  much  time  for  her  to  get 
into  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 


She  awoke  long  before  daybreak  next  morn- 
ing, but  hearing  no  one  astir  she  remained  in 
bed  improving  the  time  by  trying  to  make 
clear  to  herself  her  very  desolate  and  miser- 
able position.  She  cast  about  among  her  few 
accomplishments  to  see  if  there  were  any  she 
could  turn  to  practical  use  wherewith  to  earn 
a  living.  She  could  teach  French  and  Ger- 
man as  well  as  common  school  lessons.  She 
could  play  a  little,  draw  a  little,  and  was 
quite  clever  at  fancy  work.  But  after  dwell- 
ing for  some  time  on  each  one,  she  felt  con- 
vinced that  none  of  them  were  much  wanted 
among  the  common  country  people,  who 
were  more  interested  in  the  making  of  cheese 
and  butter  than  fancy  work  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. But  sh;  remembered,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, she  had  learned  dress-making  when  she 
was  only  fifteen,  and  had  had  quite  an  expe- 
rience at  Mrs.  H 's  in  helping  to  make 

hers.     She  had  never  liked   dress  making,  to 
be  sure,  but  she  could  not   have  things  to  her 


liking  now.  She  would  try  it.  The  wealthy 
farmers'  daughters  were  quite  dressy,  she 
knew.  Yes,  she  would  go  from  house  to 
house  and  offer  her  services. 

When  the  kind  woman  of  the  house 
brought  her  clothes  dried  and  brushed  she 
felt  quite  hopeful,  and  after  the  morning 
meal,  when  she  communicated  her  plan  to 
her  hostess,  she  was  further  encouraged  and 
left  the  house  with  many  thanks  and  a  prom- 
ise that  if  she  ever  came  that  way  to  come  in 
and  tell  them  how  she  had  fared. 

It  was  the  24th  of  December;  cold  and 
crisp,  a  busy  day  with  everybody  preparing 
for  Christmas,  which  in  Denmark  lasts  till 
three  weeks  after  the  New  Year  has  made  its 
debut.  People  do  not  carouse  and  make 
merry  each  successive  day  in  these  four  weeks 
as  on  Christmas  eve  and  Ctiristmas  day,  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  open  house  kept  everywhere 
in  these  weeks,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter 
any  house  without  being  served  with  some 
Christmas  delicacy  or  other;  consequently  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  cooking  and  baking,  and 
the  day  before  Christmas  is  the  busiest  of  all. 
And  when  seven  o'clock  strikes  all  work  is  to 
be  over  for  the  farm  hands,  and  all  cooking 
and  baking  completed,  and  all,  masters  and 
servants,  join  in  the  bountiful  repast,  consist- 
ing of  roast  pork  and  rice  pudding  and  of 
course  plenty  of  ale  and  afterwards  punch 
and  cakes. 

In  the  country  there  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  N  )  well-regulated  farm  house  would 
think  of  having  anything  else  but  roast  pork 
and  rice  for  Christmas  eve. 

So  of  all  days  in  the  year  this  one  was, 
perhaps  the  unluckiest  for  the  unfortunate  girl 
to  seek  for  work  such  as  sewing. 

When  evening  came  it  found  Anna  tired 
and  footsore  after  having  walked  from  house 
to  house  for  miles  and  miles  without  accom- 
plishing anything  for  herself.  In  some  cases 
she  had  been  asked  to  come  again  after  the 
holidays,  but  in  most  she  had  been  looked 
upon  with  distrust  and  at  last  she  had  got  so 
discouraged  that  she  had  not  dared  to  enter 
any  more  houses  but  had  kept  on  walking  till 
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she  was  almost  too  tired  and  hungry  to  move 
a  foot. 

She  wondered  where  she  should  lay  her 
head  to  rest  for  the  night  and  if  anyone 
would  give  her  a  meal  to  still  the  hunger. 
She  dared  not  enter  the  wealthy  farm  houses, 
but  here  by  the  roadside  lay  an  old  tumble- 
down house.  The  dwellers  of  that  house 
must  be  poor  and  lowly  like  herself.  Perhaps 
they  would  be  merciful  and  give  her  some- 
thing to  eat. 

A  very  dirty  looking  woman  opened  the  door 
to  her  when  she  knocked  and  asked  her  what 
she  wanted.  At  sight  of  the  woman  Anna 
regretted  that  she  had  gone  there  to  ask  for 
anything  and  she  was  going  to  ask  something 
about  the  road  to  the  next  town,  when  the 
woman  very  hospitably  threw  the  door  open 
and  asked  her  to  come  in  and  get  warmed. 
"It's  a  bitter  night  and  Christmas  eve  be- 
sides, and  if  you  are  not  above  taking  a  seat 
in  our  humble  hut  you  are  welcome !  " 

Anna  could  not  afford  to  be  above  receiv- 
ing a  kindness  from  any  one,  be  she  ever  so 
humble,  and  gratefully  entered.  The  woman 
quizzed  and  queried  so  long  till  Anna  had  told 
the  main  part  of  the  story. 

"Why  then,"  said  the  woman,  "as  you 
seem  to  have  no  place  to  spend  Christmas 
eve,  you  had  better  stay  with  us.  We  haven't 
much  to  be  sure,  but  if  you  are  not  above 
taking  a  meal  with  us  you  shall  have  the  best 
the  house  affords." 

While  Anna  was  warming  her  hands  by  the 
fire  the  woman  had  in  a  few  moments  rattled 
off  her  whole  history  from  beginning  to  the 
present  time  for  the  edification  of  the  stran- 
ger. Had  told  how  she  had  been  married 
before,  and  how  her  first  husband  had  been 
a  prosperous  blacksmith,  while  her  present 
husband  was  a  drunkard,  who  never  did  any- 
thing; how  she  herself  had  to  go  and  buy  up 
rags  and  sort  and  send  them  off,  for  they 
were  rag-peddlers,  of  which  the  house  bore 
strong  evidence.  There  had  been  an  attempt 
made  to  clear  away  the  worst  filth  for  the 
coming  Christmas,  but  it  was  anything  but 
clean  in  the  corners. 


Anna  sat  looking  in  dismay  at  an  iron  pot 
of  potatoes  with  the  peelings  on,  which  had 
surely  not  been  washed  before  they  were  put 
on  to  boil,  and  .wondered  if  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  pig  or  the  Christmas  dinner, 
when  the  door  opened  and  the  master  of  the 
house  and  some  of  his  comrades  came  reeling 
in  and  went  without  noticing  her,  into  the 
next  room,  where  the  woman  was  setting  the 
table.  In  a  frightened  whisper  Anna  asked 
her  hostess  if  her  husband  had  been  drinking, 
and  if  she  hadn't  better  go. 

"Oh,  bless  you,  no!  he  won't  harm  you  or 
anybody  else  for  that  matter,  and  besides  he 
ain't  much  tipsy  now,  no;  wait  till  he's  emp- 
tied the  big  jug  in  there,  as  he  bought  me  for 
a  Christmas  present,  then  you'll  see  a  sight." 
Anna  felt  a  sickening  sensation  and  said  she 
didn't  wish  to  see  it. 

At  last  supper  was  ready  and  she  was  in- 
vited into  the  other  room,  where  the  master 
of  the  house  received  her  very  cordially. 

"A  young  miss,  fresh  from  Copenhagen — 
brim  full  of  news — you  shall  tell  us  all  about 
it  while  we  eat  our  supper,"  said  he  in  a  way 
as  if  she  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  that. 

But  Anna  shook  her  head  and  said  she  had 
heard  nothing  and  could  tell  them  nothing 
which  would  interest  them;  after  which  he 
took  no  more  notice  of  her,  but  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  his  supper  and  talked  to  his 
two  male  guests. 

"We  have  no  roast  pork,"  said  the  woman, 
"  but  we  have  fried  pork,  and  that  is  just  as 
good;  and  if  you  are  not  above — no?  Well, 
I  suppose  you  are  used  to  better  things,  but 
pork  is  not  to  be  despised." 

This  was  to  Anna  who  had  declined  to  eat 
any  of  the  proffered  swine  flesh,  which  did 
not  look  very  tempting. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  above  men- 
tioned jug  and  glasses  were  brought  forth 
and  the  men  began  drinking.  Anna  then 
thanked  the  woman  very  much  for  her  kind- 
ness and  was  thinking  of  taking  her  departure 
when  her  hostess  informed  her  that  she  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

"You   are  unfortunate     now,"   she    said. 
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"but  maybe  some  day  you  can  do  me  a 
service ;  so  if  you  are  not  above  sleeping 
under  our  lowly  roof,  I  can  make  you  quite 
comfortable  on  the  floor  by  the  kitchen  fire." 

Anna  was  quite  touched  by  the  woman's 
kindness,  but  hesitated  about  accepting  the 
offer  far  fear  of  the  drunken  man.  But  the 
woman  assured  her  that  he  would  be  as  drunk 
as  a  dead  herring  before  midnight  and  unable 
to  harm  anyone  however  much  he  might  like 
to.  So  the  homeless  girl  sat  down  on  a  low 
stool  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  and, 
leaning  her  head  against  the  wall,  tried  hard 
to  keep  back  the  rebellious  tears  that  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

When  the  mei  had  got  to  a  certain  stage 
of  intoxication,  plain  words  were  no  longer 
able  to  express  their  exalted  sentiments, 
hence  singing  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  was  re- 
sorted to.  And  one  after  the  other  favored 
the  company  with  some  dreadful  shouting, 
which  every  few  seconds  ended  in  a  "hie" 
and  a  strike  for  a  higher  key. 

After  having  piled  her  dirty  dishes  in  a  cor- 
ner on  the  kitchen  floor  the  woman  brought 
out  her  knitting  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sing- 
ing as  much  as  any  one. 

Anna's  mind  had  rambled  far  and  wide 
among  the  scenes  of  her  bygone  childhood, 
until  a  drowsiness  came  over  her  and  her 
head  had  sank  down  on  a  tightly  stuffed  rag- 
bag, from  whence  it  was  brought  up  with  a 
start  by  a  shout  from  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Say,  you  Copenhagener,  Miss!  you  come 
on,  now!  It's  your  turn  to — hie! — give  us 
a  song  I  " 

She  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment. 

"Indeed,"  she  said,  pleadingly,  "you 
must  really  excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  sing.  I 
— it  is  so  long  since  I  have  sung  that  I  have 
forgotten  how." 

"I  thought  so!  It's  like  them  stuck  up 
Copenhageners — hang  'em  all !  They  are  too 
proud  to  be  tolerated — hie  ! — on  this  'ere 
fixed  planet,  as  goes  around  and  around  the 
sun — hie  !  They're  all  alike.  It's  imported 
in  them  from — from — hie! — their  fore-moth- 
ers.    But  you  have   got   to  sing!     We  don't 


want  none  of  your  airs  here !  So  you  just 
strike  up,  and  don't  you  be  too  long  'bout  it, 
neither!  " 

He  spoke  in  an  angry,  drunken  drawl,  and 
brought  his  hand  heavily  down  on  the  table, 
as  he  concluded. 

Anna  cast  a  frightened,  imploring  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  woman,  who  leaned 
towards  her  and  whispered : 

"  Do  it.  Miss;  do  it  just  to  pacify  him  I 
There's  a  good  girl !  " 

She  looked  helplessly  at  the  man  and  asked: 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  sing?  I  don't  re- 
member anything." 

The  man's  face  cleared,  and  he  waved  his 
hand  condescendingly. 

"Oh,  anything  will  do:  '  Geeney,  the 
beautiful  maid,'  or  'I'm  going  away  to  sea.' 
You  can  sing  as  many  as  you  like,  or  more — 
we  ain't  purtickler." 

In    a  low,    trembling   voice,    she    began : 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam,. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

The  beautiful  words,  that  never  fail  to  carry 
with  them  a  sad,  sweet  influence,  overpowered 
her  completely.  A  great  sob  choked  her 
voice  and  she  broke  entirely  down  unable  to 
utter  another  word,  and  a  convulsive  fit  of 
weeping,  which  she  was  unable  to  control, 
seized  her.  Her  auditors  stared  at  her  in 
open-mouthed  astonishment,  till  the  woman 
finally  recovered  her  wits,  and  going  over  to 
her  said  briskly: 

"You  come  with  me  and  help  me  make 
your  bed,  I  guess  you  ain't  feeling  first  rate 
to  night;"  while  the  man  called  loudly  for 
the  "juice"  to  be  handed  up  his  way. 

Next  morning  when  Anna  was  about  to 
take  leave,  that  worthy  woman  said  to  her: 
"I  have  a  sister  who  lives  about  two  miles 
from  here,  and  who  is  well  fixed  in  worldly 
affairs,  she  is  always  in  need  of  someone  to 
help  her  with  sewing  as  she  has  a  great  many 
children.  I  will  direct  you  to  her.  This 
road  will  take  you  straight  on  a  mile  or  more 
until  you  come  to  a  small  house,  right  oppo- 
site a  very  large  pond.     There  you  can  go  in 
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and  ask  further  the  way  to  Martin  Lund's 
place.  They  know  it  well.  The  woman's 
name  is  Flelene  Olsen,  she  keeps  a  laundry 
and  does  my  sister's  fine  washing.  They  are 
Mormons,  but  you  need'nt  mind  that,  they 
are  quite  decent  people." 

The  girl  thanked  the  kind  woman  and 
started  on  her  long  journey,  (a  Danish  mile  is 
as  long  as  four  English  miles)  thinking  on  the 
way  what  these  Mormons  could  be  like.  She 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  them;  had  an 
idea  that  they  were  a  low,  degraded  people 
and  thought  she  had  better  not  go  in  there  to 
enquire  about  the  road. 

It  was  bitter  cold  that  Christmas  morning 
and  Anna  had  to  walk  pretty  briskly  to  keep 
warm  and  then  she  did  not  succeed. 

When  she  came  to  the  little  house  by  the 
pond,  she  knew  it  immediately;  compassion 
filled  her  heart  for  the  poor  creatures,  who 
did  not  know  the  Lord,  the  true  and  living 
God,  and  she  stood  still  to  decide  if  she 
ought  not  to  try  and  overcome  her  repugnance 
to  them  and  enter.  She  tapped  at  the  door 
and  a  neat  woman  came  and  opened  to  her. 
Anna  said  she  had  come  to  enquire  about  the 
road  to  Martin  Lund's  place.  She  was  very 
kindly  asked  to  come  inside  and  warm  her- 
self before  she  walked  on. 

A  strange  sight  presented  itself  before  her 
when  she  came  in.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
woman,  young  and  old,  busy  as  could  be 
preparing  different  kinds  of  eatables.  And 
they  looked  as  happy  and  were  as  merry  as 
could  be.  The  lady  who  had  opened  the 
door  to  her,  said  in  explanation  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  kitchen, 

"You  must  excuse  this  commotion,  and  I 
suppose  you  wonder  why  we  are  so  busy  on 
Christmas  day,  but  the  reason  is  we  are  going 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  company  this  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  all  these  good  sisters 
have  each  brought  something,  and  we  thought 
it  was  best  to  cook  it  all  in  one  place." 

"Are  all  these  ladies  your  sisters?  "  Anna 
asked  in  some  astonishment. 

The  lady  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  in  a  way 
they  are.     We  are  all  of  the  same  faith,  and 


call  each  other  brothers  and  sisters,  as  the 
Saints  did  in  the  days  of  our  Savior." 

Now  Anna  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  say  something  about  their  blindness  and 
how  they  had  been  led  astray.  But  she 
couldn't,  hard  as  she  tried.  They  seemed  to 
know  so  much  more  about  religion  than  she 
did,  and  while  she  pondered  upon  how  to 
begin,  she  was  questioned  about  herself;  and 
how  it  was  she  never  remembered,  but  she 
related  the  whole  sad  story  to  the  interested 
listeners,  and  when  she  had  concluded  the 
lady  of  the  house  came  over  to  her  and  said, 
"The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  strange  !  He  has 
led  you  to  us  !  Take  off  your  hat  and  jacket. 
You  shall  share  our  Christmas  joy  with  us;  we 
have  plenty  of  work  for  you,  my  daughter  is 
a  dressmaker,  and  can  keep  you  busy." 

How  was  it  that  Anna  felt  at  once  as  if  she 
had  known  these  women  all  her  life  ?  How 
was  it  that  all  her  dislike  of  the  Mormons 
vanished  immediately,  and  she  felt  so  happy! 

With  merriment  and  pleasant  talking  the 
forenoon  passed  till  half  past  one  o'clock, 
when  the  company  began  to  gather.  There 
was  quite  a  house  full  of  them,  and  each  new 
comer  seemed  to  bring  more  sunshine  with 
him.  There  were  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes.  They  seemed  like  one  happy  family, 
and  apparently  knew  each  other  intimately. 
There  was  a  shaking  of  hands  and  a  wishing 
each  other  a  merry  Christmas  and  there  was  a 
general  merry  confusion  that  was  pleasant  to 
behold. 

At  last  they  were  all  seated  some  way  and 
services  were  begun  by  singing  such  beautiful 
hymns,  and  then  some  of  the  men  spoke. 

Was  it  possible,  could  that  be  Mormonism? 
Why  it  was  all  what  she  had  read  about  in  her 
childhood. 

When  the  meeting  was  over  the  goodly 
things  of  the  earth  were  resorted  to,  and  mid 
pleasant  talk  and  general  gaiety  the  time 
fled,  and  at  last  when  all  seemed  to  be  well 
satisfied  the  table  was  cleared;  then  there  was 
dancing,  music  and  playing  ot  games  till  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  when  the  happy  evening 
was   closed  with   thanks   to   the   benevolent 
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Father  on  high,  and  there  was  one  heart  which 
perhaps  echoed  the  words  more  fervently 
than  any  other,  for  she  had,  I  think,  the 
greatest  reason  to. 

Anna  thought  it  the  happiest  day  she  had 
ever  spent.  It  was  such  a  sudden  change 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  despair  to  the 
greatest  hopefulness  that  it  seemed  like  a 
dream  to  the  poor  girl. 

Anna  stayed  in  the  house  of  the  good  Sis- 
ter Olsen  for  two  months,  diligently  investi- 
gating the  gospel;  and  when  she  had  had  a 
testimony  of  its  divine  truth  she  embraced  it 
joyfully.     The  Lord  opened  the  way  for  her 


continually.  She  came  back  to  her  father's 
family  and  was  forgiven  for  her  disobedience. 
And  her  writing,  the  cherished  hope  of  her 
youth,  even  in  that  the  Lord  blessed  her,  all 
in  His  own  time. 

She  is  now  in  Zion,  a  wife  and  mother  in 
Israel,  ever  thankful  to  Him  who  led  her  from 
darkness  to  light.  And  never  does  a  Christ- 
mas pass  but  she  thinks  of  that  lonely,  miser- 
able Christmas  eve  she  spent  years  ago  in  her 
native  country,  and  she  often  echoes  the 
words  of  Sister  Helen  on  that  memorable 
Christmas-day,  that  "surely,  surely,  the  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  strange!  "      Sophy  Valentine. 
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HISTORICAL   EVENTS. 


Lists  of  important  events  occur- 
ring in  the  month  of  November  have 
been  received  from  Anna  Knight, 
Emily  London,  Emma  C.  Gardner, 
Matilda  Nielson,  Mary  A.  Ward, 
Tryphena  Willden,  Mary  Harper, 
Mary  Andrus. 

We  sometimes  receive  complaints 
that  names  of  those  who  have  sent 
in  lists  of  events  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. Quite  frequently  we  receive 
lists  of  events  too  late  for  publication, 
and  this  is  the  reason  they  do  not 
appear.  All  lists  received,  however, 
are  preserved  and  will  receive  due 
consideration  in  awarding  prizes. 


IMPORTANT  EVENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

FURNISHED    BY    MATILDA    NIELSON, 

ist,  1808,  President  John  Taylor  was  born  in  Miln- 
thorpe,  Westmoreland,  England. 

5th,  1833,  Col,  Thomas  Pitcher,  commanding  the  mob 
militia  in  ]ackson  County,  demanded  that  the 
Saints  should  give  up  their  arms,  which  order 
was  reluctantly  complied  with.  During  the 
following  night  and  the  next  day  the  mob 
drove  the  Saints  from  their  homes  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  exiles  were  thereby 
exposed  to  the  most  severe  sufferings  from 
cold  and  hunger. 

7th,  1889,  The  President  of  the  United  Slates  issued  a 
proclamation  admitting  Montana  to  the 
Union. 

8th,  1841,  The  temporary  baptismal  font  in  the  Nauvoo 
Temple  was  dedicated, 

9th,  1871,  The  site  (or  the  St.  George  Temple  was  dedi- 
cated, 
nth,  i6zo,  The    Puritans,  after  a   voyage   of    sixty-five 

days,  anchored  in  the  shelter  of  Cape  Cod, 
13th,  1882,  The  Utah  Commission    gave   their  first  report 
to    the   Government    about    the   situation    in 
Utah, 
15th,  1838,  President  Joseph    F.  Smith  was  born  in    Far 
West,  Missouri. 


17th,  1883, 


19th,  1848, 
2ist,  1841, 

26th,  1872, 
26th,  1876, 


17th,  1520, 
27th,  1855, 


29th,  1834, 


Apostle  Charles  C.  Rich  died  in  Paris,  Bear 
Lake  County,  Idaho,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years. 

The  Nauvoo  Temple  was  burned. 
Baptisms  for  the  dead  were  commenced  in  the 
font  in  the  basement  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple. 
The  Germania  Smelting  and  Refining  Works, 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  Utah,  commenced 
operations. 

Elder  Albert  P.    Rockwood,  one  of  the   First 
Seven    Presidents   of   the    Seventies,  died  in 
Sugar  House  Ward,  near  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  was  discovered. 
A  grand  festival,   in  honor  of    the  returned 
missionaries,  was  given    by    the    First    Presi- 
dency  in   the  Social    Hall,  Salt    Lake    City. 
About  seventy  missionaries  attended. 
Joseph  Smith   and   Oliver  Cowdery   made  a 
conditional  covenant  with  the   Lord  that  they 
would  pay  tithing.     This   was  the  first  intro- 
duction of   this  principle  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints. 


A    LIFE    HISTORY. 


Just  how  the  fire  started  which 
burned  the  beautiful  Reform  School 
no  one  seems  to  know;  but  one 
morning  just  as  the  blue,  curling 
smoke  began  to  issue  lazily  from  the 
chimney  the  peaceful  dwellers  of 
Ogden  were  very  much  startled  by 
hearing  the  fire  bells  ring  out  their 
stirring  alarm. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people,  all  going 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  scene  of 
the  fire.  When  they  did  arrive  there, 
however,  the  picture  was  an  awful 
one.  The  crackling,  hissing  flames 
darting  their  red  forked  tongues 
everywhere  in  the  burning  building 
until  the  heat  became  almost  in- 
tolerable to  those  within  twenty 
yards.  Men  and  boys  ran  hither  and 
thither  endeavoring  to  get  furniture 
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and  other  articles  out  of  the  burnino- 
building. 

Only  one  person  in  all  this  mass  of 
people  lay  quiet  and  terrified,  watch- 
ing the  red  flames  creep  nearer  yet 
nearer  to  her  cringing,  shivering  form, 
until  the  heat  scorched  and  burned 
her  poor  little  hands.  Perhaps  this 
may  not  seem  so  ghastly  to  you 
when  I  tell  you  this  poor  little 
creature  was  only  a  doll.  Though 
dolls  have  no  feelings  we  exalted 
mankind  may  learn  worthy  lessons 
from  these  images  of  humanity. 

Soon  a  brawny  fireman  rushed 
through  the  door,  and  seizing  Bertha 
by  the  slender  waist  threw  her 
through  the  blazing  window,  and 
falling  she  charred  and  blackened 
the  little  blades  of  grass  around  her. 

"Oh  why  do  you  hurt  us  so,"  they 
cried,  but  Bertha  did  not  hear  them ; 
and  as  she  lay  surrounded  by  the 
blackened  grass  a  review  of  her 
whole  life  passed  before  her  mind 
and  this  is  what  Bertha  remembered. 

:i:  *  :;:  :i:  :i:  :i: 

In  a  far  off  city  of  Germany  there 
is  a  large  doll  factory.  Here  you 
may  see  any  and  every  kind  of  a 
doll.  Large  dolls,  small  dolls, 
medium  dolls,  Chinese  dolls  and 
Paris  dolls ;  dolls  of  bisque,  dolls  of 
wax,  dolls  of  china  and  wood,  in  fact, 
all  kinds  of  dolls  graced  its  walls 
and  counters  with  their  presence. 
It  was  in  this  delightful  place  that 
Bertha  first  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
light  of  day. 

Before  she  was  two  weeks  of  age 


nothing  of  importance  happened  ; 
but  one  day  just  as  she  and  her 
companions  were  about  to  drop  off 
for  a  brief  nap  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  proprietor  and  someone  else 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
Hastily  peeping  out  Bertha  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  a  little  old  man 
enveloped  from  top  to  toe  in  a  long 
cloak  which  completely  hid  his  figure. 
But  from  under  a  quaint  little  cap 
peeped  the  jolliest  yet-  the  kindest 
little  grey  eyes  in  the  world.  The 
little  mouth,  red  as  a  cherry,  was 
drawn  up  in  a  droll  fashion,  and  a 
pipe  was  held  tightly  between  his 
teeth.  Add  to  all  this  a  short  little 
grey  beard  on  the  end  of  a  firm 
little  chin ;  also  smiles  all  over,  and 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  dear  little 
person  loved  by  all  the  children  in 
the  civilized  world.  And  this  queer 
personage  was  Santa  Claus   himself 

But  in  an  hour  afterward  before 
Bertha  knew  what  had  happened  she 
with  three  thousand  of  her  sisters 
were  being  packed  in  large  boxes  so 
tight  that  they  could  hardly  breathe  ; 
and  then  they  felt  the  queerest  rock- 
ing sensation  in  the  world,  but  in 
seven  days  they  landed  in  New 
York. 

They  then  went  to  Santa  Claus' 
factory.  Oh,  what  a  lovely  place  ! 
It  seemed  a  real  fairyland.  Beauti- 
ful Christmas  trees,  dolls,  hobby- 
horses, ponies,  saddles,  games ;  all 
that  a  child  could  wish  for.  They 
stayed  in  this  lovely  place  three  days 
and  then  came  Christmas  Eve. 
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We  cannot  follow  Santa  Claus  in 
all  his  travels  but  we  will  for  a  little 
while.  Exactly  as  the  clock  struck 
ten  the  reindeer  and  the  sledge 
were  at  the  door.  Fastening  a 
mammoth  bag  of  toys  on  his  back 
he  leaped  into  the  sleigh  and  away 
they  flew  like  the  wind.  The  moon 
and  stars  were  shining  brightly  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  any  one  would  be 
almost  blinded  the  snow  crystals 
were  so  dazzling.  The  only  sound 
was  the  sleigh  bells  tinkling  faintly. 

On,  on  they  sped,  faster  yet 
faster!  The  deer  seemed  hardly  to 
touch  the  ground  with  their  feet! 

At  last  they  reached  the  Reform 
School,  beautiful  in  the  soft  brilliancy 
of  the  moon  light.  Giving  a  low 
whistle,  Santa  Claus  just  tapped  the 
reins  and  away  they  had  flown  to  the 
roof  With  the  aid  of  a  rope  Santa 
Claus  and  the  bundle  of  toys  reach- 
ed the  floor  in  safety  through  the 
stove  pipe.  Walking  slowly  to  the 
fireplace  he  surveyed  the  stockings. 
There  they  were  side  by  side.  The 
long  black  one  was  for  Hattie,  the 
little  fat  one  for  Edna,  and  the  wee 
red  one  for  Lizzie.  On  the  end  of 
Edna's  was  a  little  note.  Santa 
Claus  chuckled  softly  and  then  un- 
pinned it  and  read  it.      Here  it  is: 

''Dear  Santa  Claws, 

"I  want  you  two  give  me  what  you 

think  is  suwtable  (suitable).     I  dont 

care  if  you  dont  bring  me   any  thing, 

You  Save  them  for  the  pur  children. 

"edna  Barton." 


"The  dear  little  soul,"  said  Santa 
Claus,  "I  shall  fill  her  stocking  to  the 
top."  Then  picking  up  Bertha  he 
lay  her  on  Edna's  chair.  After 
filling  the  other  stockings  he  van- 
ished up  the  chimney  and  was 
away  on  his  missions  of  love. 

As  soon  as  Bertha  saw  her  little 
mistress  she  loved  her,  for  she  was  a 
very  sweet  child;  gentle  of  speech 
and  disposition  and  with  not  a  bit  of 
selfishness  in  her  nature.  For  a 
month  no  accident  happened  except 
that  one  day  "Blitzen"  tore  her  dress 
awfully;  but  one  night  as  Bertha 
was  about  to  close  her  eyes  (every 
one  was  asleep)  she  heard  a  queer 
sound  as  if  someone  was  filing  a 
lock.  She  knew  one  of  the  priso- 
ners was  trying  to  get  away.  She 
tried  to  scream  but  she  was  only  a 
doll !  The  next  day  he  was  caught 
and  brought  back.  Edna,  who's 
papa  was  the  superintendent  and 
manager  of  the  school,  often  cried: 
she  felt  so  bad  for  the  poor  boys. 
Bertha  saw  so  much  of  sorrow  and 
shame  that  it  sometimes  made  her 
sick.  But  now  the  happy  days  with 
her  little  mistress  are  all  over!  But 
Bertha  did  not  complain,  for  she 
knew  all  good  things  must  have  an 
end.  But  if  Edna  mourns  the  loss 
of  her  dollie  we  can  say  in  consola- 
tion, "It  is  better  that  she  should  die 
the  way  she  did  than  to  grow  up 
and  be  a  sorrow  to  you  as  some 
children  are  to  their  parents." 

Quayle  Brown. 


HOLINESS  TO   THE   LORD. 
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VOLUME   TWENTY-SEVEN 


O  If*      T  EiE  - 


JUVENILE  INSTHDGTOR. 


IT  WILL  please  and  interest  all  the  Saints,  we  are  confident,  to  know  that  we  intend  to  issue  in  the 
coming  volume  a  series  of  articles  entitled : 

Recollections  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

The  material  for  those  articles  we  have  aecureil  by  writing  to  all  his  surviving  acquaintances  an  I  friends  ag 
far  as  we  could  find  them.  By  this  means  we  have  gathered  a  vast  aniountot  unpublished  inalter  concerning  the 
character,  appearance,  sayings  and  doings  of  this  tlie  most  remarkable  man  of  tlie  age. 

My  Mission  to  the  Utes  and  Shoshones. 

Will  be  the  title  of  a  narration  by  APOSTLE  FRANCES  M.  LYMAX  of  a  most  remarkable  experience  through 
which  he  passed  in  responding  to  a  call  to  visit  these  tribes  of  Indians. 

APOSTLE  ANTON  H.  LUNI)  has  kindly  promised  to  furni.di  us  some  articles  on 

Early  Scandinavian  Gospel  Experiences 

Which  will  make  known  some  of  the  marvelous  ways  in  which  the  Lord  made  it  possilde  for  the  gospel  to  be 
preached  in  those  nations  which  have  yielded  such  abundant  and  valuable  fruits  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Eminent  People  of  the  World's  History 

Will   lie  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  ))y   MISS  JITLIA  A.  MACDONALD,  wherein  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
blessed  mankind  in  all  ages  will  be  held   up  as  examples  after  which  our  young  people  can   profitably  pattern. 
ELDER  EDWIN  F.  PARRY  and  others  will  contribute  timely  and  interesting  articles  "u 

New  Discoveries  and  Inventiois 

Under  wliich  heading  will  be  noticed  everything  of  importance  in  ibese  linos  tliat  .K-.Mir  during  fliu  year,  thus 
enabling  our  readers  to  keep  posted  on  the  jirogress  of  'he  age. 

Onr  Reciter 

Will  be  a  department  presented  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  people,  coulaiuiug  suitable  pieces  for  use  in  Sunday 
School  Reviews,  Primaries  and  Social  gatherings. 


Our  Bodies— How  to  care  [or  them, 


Will  be  the  heading  of  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  from  those  who  are  capable  of  telling  us  how  to  pro- 
long our  lives  and  keep  our  bodies  iu  a  condition  to  be  useful. 
Under  the  usual  headings  of 


Editorial  Thonglits  and  Topics  of  tlie  Times 


The  Editor  will  continue  to  deal  with  matters  of  vital  importance  and  the  greatestjinterest  to  our  readers,  both 
young  and  old.  Questions  concerning  doctrinal  points  and  current  events  will  receive  treatment  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

EL  DEE  GEORGE  REYNOLDS,  whose  valuable  contributions  to  Book  of  Mormon  literature  are  familiar  to 
all  the  Saints,  will  prepare  tome  papers  on 


Tlie  History  of  tlie  Jaredites. 
A  New  Serial  Story 


Will  be   presented,  based  upon  personal   observation,  by  "Vassili,"  whose  thrilling  narrative,  "After  Exile"  in 
Vol.  26  of  the  Instructor  created  such  e:reat  interest  ani  afford  -d  so  much  instruction  concerning  life  in  Russia. 


In  the  Musical  Department 

Of  our  magazine  we  will  aim  to  present  man}'  new  ideas  and  meritorious  pieces,  which  will  please  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  such  matters. 
Among  the 

Numerous  Illustrations 

With  vvliich  we  expect  trt  embellish  Vol.  27  of  the  Instructor  will  be  local  scenes  and  other  views  that  will  be  of 
specia.  interest  to  the  Saints. 

Which  Path? 

Will  be  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  serial  by  that  well-knowu  and  very  popular  writer,  "  Homespun."     This 
narrative  of  facts  will  be  illustrated  by  scenes  from  true  life. 
Many   other 

New  and  Interesting  Features 

Will  be  presented  ihiriug  the  year,  aud  every  eftbrt  will  be  made  to  have  this  volume   (27)  excel  in  apijearance 
and  contents  those  lieretofore  issuea. 
In  the  department  for 

The  Little  Folks 

We  shall  continue  to  publish  simple  and  pleasing  stories  and  recitations.  We  shall  also  offer  prizes.for  drawings, 
andforfurnisliiug  certain  items  which  we  shall  call  for.  .Vnother  attraction  of  this  department  will  be  the 
offering  of  prizes  for  short  stories  of  animals,  or  of  little  incidents  worthy  of  note,  written  by  the  young  folks 
themselves.  The  be.st  of  these  storie.s  will  aftcrwaids  be  collected  and  printed  in  a  book,  to  be  called  the  young 
folks'  own  book,  written  by  themselves.  Some  of  the  prize  drawings  will  also  be  engr^-ed,  and  the  book  illus" 
trated  with  them. 

Please  favor  os  pro.«ptly  with  yodr  subscription. 

Issued  semi-monthly,  $2.00  per  Year,  postpaid. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  Editor. 

Publishe.l  by  GEORGE  C}.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO..  24  E.  SouDi  Temple  St.,  Salt  L,ke  City,  Utah,  to  whom 
all  communications  should  be  sent.     P.  0.  Box  470.     Telephone  74. 


liSkPqe   Ppint 


DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANT  and  BOOK  op  MORMON  In  uniform  bindings.     Just  the  books  needed 
for  Family  and  Pulpit  Use. 

PRICES    POSTPAID: 

Fullcloth,       $1.75;  Full  leather  gilt,      $3.00; 

Full  leather,  $2.25;  Full  Morocco  gilt,  $3.75. 


T?he  favorable  reception  met  by  our  remarkable  clubbing  offer  of  last  year  induces  us  to  renew  it  lor  this 
year  with  som-  additions  to  our  list  of  premiums.    It  will  hold  good 


For  all  Money  Received  O.i  or  Before  the  Above  Date  we  will  Send 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  for  1891,  and  a  copy  of  "The  Poetical  Writings  of  O.  F.  Whit- 
ney," cloth,  retail  price  ^1.50,  total  retail  price,  ^3.50,  our  offer,  $3.00,  postpaid. 

Retail.  Our  Offer. 

Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol.  27,  $2.00         Poetical  Writings,  leather  gilt,                   ?i,.00         f4.00  |3.40 

"                     "                   "            "                   "               "   "      morocco  extra  gilt,          2.50           4.50  3.75 

"                     "                   "            "             "Life  of  Joseph  Smith,"  cloth,                        3.00           5.00  4.00 

"                     "                   '■            "                 "                "            "         leather,                     4.00           6.00  4.75 

"                    "                  "           "                "              "           "     morocco  extra  gilt,    5.00           7.00  5.50 

"                     "                   "            "             Mammoth  Cyclopaedia,  4  vols.,  paper,          2.00           4.00  2.75 

"                     "                   "            "             Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake,  cloth,                           1.50           3.50  3.00 

"                     "                   "            "                   "                     "            leather,                        2.00           4.00  3.40 

"                     "                   "            "                   "                     "                 "         gilt,               2.50           4.50  3.75 

"                    "                  "           "            Standard  Atlas  of  the  World,                        4.50           6.50  4.00 
"                    "                  "           "            Tullidge's  History  of  Northern  Utah  and 

Southern  Idaho,  half  morocco,                5.00           7.00  5.00 

"                          "                "      full  morocco,  gilt,         6.00           8.00  5.75 

"                     "                   "            "             Life  of  Heber  C.  Kimball  cloth,                     2.50           4.50  3.75 

"                     "                   "            "                   "                    "                   half  leather,         3.00           5.00  4.20 

'                      "                   "            "                   "                    "                   full        "      gilt,  4.00           6.00  4.75 

"                     "                   "            "                   "                    "                   mor.  extra  gilt,   5.00           7.00  5.50 

"                     "                   "            "             CanonFarrar'sLifeof  Christ,  highly  illstd.,  3.00            5.00  3.75 
"                    "                  "           "            Six  Great  Books  for  the  Home,  including 
The  Standard  American  Poultry  Book,  The  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  Every- 
body's Law  Book,  Condensed  Cyclopaedia  of    Useful  Kno  v  ledge, Modern  Cook 

Book  and  Medical  Guide,  Artistic  Embroidery,                                                              1.50           3.50  2.50 

REMEMBER :  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  above  offer,  the  Cash  must 
accompany  the  order. 

Address  all  orders  to 

GEORGE  Q.  GANNON  &  SONS  CO., 
P.  0.  Box  4t)0.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


New  Books  wMcli  All  Need. 

SIMPLE  BIBLE  STOBIES,  NUMBER  ONE,  contains  the  interesting  Bible  incidents  from  tlie  creation  to 
the  time  of  Joshua.     30cts.,  postpaid. 

SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES,  NUMBER  TWO,  presents  the  notable  and  instructive  Bible  incidents  from  tlie 
time  of  Samuel,  the  Prophet,  to  the  story  of  Queen  Esther.     30  ets.,  postpaid. 

SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES,  NUMBER  THREE,  is  on  the  Life  of  the  Savior,  and  presents  in  a  simple  and 
pleasing  way  the  remarkable  incidents  ai.d  lessons  of  his  God-like  career,     idcts  ,  postpaid. 

EVERY     PERSON    SHOULD    HAVE    THE    ABOVE   SET. 

MORAL  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS  is  a  collection  of  carelully  selected  and  attrac  ive  stories,  each  of 
which  teaches  a  useful  lesson.  The  stories  are  adapted  lo  the  capacity  of  young  cliildren,  and  are  ju  t  toe  thing 
to  use  in  the  Sunday  School,  Primary  Association  or  Home  Circle.     6iicts  ,  postpaid. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  a  work  of  the  greatest  value  lo  old  and  youug.  It  treats 
on  common  subjects  with  which  all  should  be  familiar.     Price,  full  clot.i,  $1,011;  full  leather,  .$1  25  jiostpaul. 

The  MODEL  ROLL  BOOK:  An  improved  luothod  of  keenin ,' a  record  of  attendance  For  Siiiulay  School 
classes.  Primary  Associations,  and  other  organizations  The  advantage  of  this  book  is  it  can  be  used  tor  a  lull 
year  without  iv-entering  the  names  each  quarter,  as  in  the  old  metliod.     Price  15cts  each,  net,  postpaid 

FAMILY  RECORDS:  Prepared  according  to  the  latest  and  best  forms  for  the  work  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  as  obtained  from  the  Temples  and  approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  l_:hur.'h.  Printed  on  heavy  ledger 
paper  and  bound  in  the  best  style  of  half  leather,  in  books  of  100.  150,  200.  and  :iOil  p.gcs.  Price  .>1.50,  ^2M 
$2.50,  and  83,50  respectively  ;  postpaid. 
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TflHDARD    CHOf^CH    OlOHt^S, 


Book  of  Mormon    Large   Print, 

Full  Cloth $1.75 

Full  Leather 2.25 

Full  leather,  Gilt 3.00 

Full  Morocco,  Gilt 3.75 

Book  of  Blormon,  Small  Size. 

Cloth 1. 00 

Roan, 1.25 

English  Roan 1.75 

Calf  Grain,    Gilt 2.50 

Morocco  Extra  Gilt, 3.25 

Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Large  Print. 

Full  Cloth 1.75 

Full   Leather 2.25 

Full  Leather,  Gilt 3  00 

Full  Morocco,  Gilt 3.75 

Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Small  Size, 

Cloth 1. 00 

Roan 1.25 

English    Roan 1.75 

Calf   Grain,    Gilt 2.50 

Morocco.   Extra  Gilt. 3.25 

Hymn  Book,  19th  edition. 

Cloth 35 

Roan 75 

Calf  Grain i.oo 

Calf  Grain.    Gilt 1.25 

Morocco,    Extra   Gilt i  65 

"  "         "     with  clasp,  .    .    .    2CO 


Pearl  of  Great  Price, 

Cloth •    .    .    .    .      50 

Cloth,  Gilt 60 

Voice  of  "Warning, 

Cloth,  limp  covers, 25 

"       stiff         ••        35 

Leather, 50 

Calf  Grain,  Gilt 1.25 

Morocco,  Extra  Gilt 1.65 

Key  to  Theology, 

Cloth 75 

Roan 1.00 

Calf  Grain,  Gilt 1.60 

Morocco,  Extra  Gilt 2.00 

Spencer's  Letters, 

Cloth 1.00 

Roan 1.25 

Calf  Grain,   Gilt 1.60 

Morocco,  Gilt 2.25 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Smith,  Cloih,  .  S3. 00 

Leather  gilt 4.00 

Morocco  gilt c^.oo 

A  Compendium  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  by  Franklin  D.  Rich- 
ards and  James  A.  Little,  Cloth,    .    .    .     I.oo 
Leather, 1.25 

Ready  References,  @  45,  55  and  85  cents, 
and  with  tuck  @  i  10  each,  net. 


We  can  supply  full  sets  of  CHURCH  WORKS   in  LARGE  or  SMALL  print  and 
in  ALL  STYLES  of  Binding. 

••■       FOf^  SflLiE  BY      ••• 

*   GEORGE  Q.  GflNKOfl  5  sops  CO.,   * 


P.  O.  BOX  460. 


Salt  liake  City,  Utah. 


. "|BliEBSiSTIlTi[fli 


i.- 


THE   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR.. 


Authorized   City  Agents 


-FOR     THE- 


DEPOSIT   STfljWP    SYSTEM 

—OF  THE— 

UTAH  COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

22  and  24  E.  1st  South  Street. 


lOth  Ward  Co-op., 

G.  F.  Brooks, 

Foulger  Brothers, 

Eardley  &  Sperry, 

M  rs.  A.  Butterworth, 

Wm  Ston«mall, 

I.Sth  Ward  Store, 

Mrs.  C.  Hill, 

H.  F.  Evans,  : 

H.  J.  Shioimit}g, 

Frauk  Branting, 

Siddoway  Bros., 

Mrs.  y.  Home.  -I 

8narr  &  Sons, 

J.  &  M.  Irvine, 

R  H,  Irvine, 

John  H.  Ke'son, 

Arthur  Frewio, 

A.  H.  Woodruff, 

John  F.  Coe, 

J.  W.  Rogers  4  Co., 

Robinson  &  King, 

J.  W.  Harris 

John  Brown, 

C.  P.  Held, 

Richard  Duerden, 

CentPrville  Co-op., 

Pacific  Lumber  &  Building 

James  Neilaoo, 

George  Saville, 

J  E.  Robinson, 


cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

cor  1st  South  and  6th  East 

eSKSrreei 

63>  S.  Vfain 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

444  W.  4th  North 

340  W.  1st  S  mth 

373  N.  5th  West 

111  S.  5th  West 

637  N.  1-it  West 

667  S.  4  h  East 

701  E.  7th  South 

cor.  State  and  11th  South 

.324  W.  6th  South 

769  S.  2nd  East 

469  3rd  Street 

818  E  2nd  South 

776  W.  North  Temple 

Liberty  Park 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

347  West  Temple 

210  C  Street 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  West 

377  6th  Street 

Bountiful 

Centerville 

Company,  -  Sugar 

Big  Cottonwood 

Mill  Creek 

Farraington 


5o.  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with  any  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  aiDouot  reaches  81.0  t  the  depositor 
"'11  get  5  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  compounded  4  times  a 
year. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BU&INESS. 
Directors.— F    Armstrong    P.  W    Madse",  Thomas  W. 
Ellerbeck,  Bolivar  Roberts.  Dr.  Jus.  S  Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Jennings,  O.  H.  Hardv,  M  E.  Cummings,  Samuel  Mclntyre. 
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C7tI_.L  ON 

JEWELER, 

12  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Where  you  can  always  find  a  fine  selection  of  ladies' 
and  gents'  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Steel 
Spectacles,  Chain  Charms,  Etc.,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  as  cheap  as  can  be  had  of  any  responsible  dealer. 


COR   PARTY    INVITATIONS, 

1  Programmes,  Wedding  Station- 
ery, etc.,  etc.,  place  your  orders  with 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

THE  C|lIIiDREl«'S  BOOK, 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  po- 
ems, by  Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
Price,  Postpaid,       -      -       $1.25  cts. 


POETICAL  WORKS 


OF 


ALFRED  OSMOND. 

A  new  book  of  poems,  arranged  and 

published  by  the  author. 

Price,  (Cloth),  -         -         ^1.50 

(Leather),  -         -       2.00 

(Leather  Gilt),         -  2.50 

For  sale  by  Geo.  O.  Cannon  & 
Sons  Co.,  24  E.  South  Temple  St., 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purcliaser  of  Dress  a.ii<] 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper  ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Poanges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  KETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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YOUNG  BROS. 
DQ 


O 

<1 


PM 


YOUNG  BROS.  CO.. 

DEALERS    IN 

IDOnX/HESSTIO  I    sewij^g 

WHEELER  &  wiLSOX  XEW  xo.  9  j   Machines. 

Manufacturing  Sewing  Mactiines  a  Specialty. 

CHKSE     BROS.     RIKNOS. 

Packard  Organs, 

Clough  &  Warren  Organs, 

GUITARS,  .  ACCORDEONS,  •  MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS,  •  VIOLINS 

KND 

MUSICAL  MEBCHAMDISE. 

YOUNG  BROS.  C0.,<^»SfSai7stS'°^'  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


o 


DOmESTIC   SEWlflG   |V[flCHlNES 


Uihat's  the  DQatter  Hotu  ? 


•f  BROiAZNING  •»•  BROS  f 

bdtlmlliiiilieSPORTINC  GOODS  BUSINESS miablcieeiiil 

TWO  IMMENSE  STORES  CHUCH   FITLL  OF 

Plre  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Pishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  ami  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sjiorting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENVJINE    THOTUVSON    in£HTER     I=ROOF=    BOOTS    HMD    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  ^\A  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Vost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah. 


155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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The  Eqaitable  Life  flssaranee 


9 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Assets  Jan.  1st,  1891          -  $119,243,744.47 

Business  Written  in  1890  -  203,826,107.00 

Total  Outstanding  Assurance  720,662,473.00 

Annual  Income           -         -  35,036,683.24 

Net  Surplus      -         -         -  23,740,447.34 

No  company  in  the  world  can  show  such  strength. 


Before  assuring  your  life,  or  investing  your  money,  examine  the 
Twenty- Year  Tontine  Policies  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  ot 
the  U.  S. 

Policies  maturing  in  1891  realize  cash  returns  to  the  owners,  of  amounts 
varying  from  120  to  176  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  in,  besides  the  advant 
age  of  the  Assurance  during  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  actual  ca^es  maturing  this  year: 

Endowment  Policy  No.  64,925. 
Issued  in  1871,  at  age  27.      Amount,  f5,000.      Premium,  |239.90.      Total  Premiums  paid,«p,798. 

RESULTS 

at  End  of  Tontine  Period  in  1891 : 

Cash  Surrender   Value  $8,J^^9.^&. 

)  Equal  to  fl76.10  lor  each  flOO  paid  in  premiums,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid,  with 
interest  at  7i  per  cent,  per  annum.)     Or  in  lieu  of  cash, 

A  Paid  up  Life  Policy  of  $19,^70. 

(Equal  to  |405.80  for  each  $100  paid  in  premiums.)    Or,  . 

A  Life  Annuity  of  $GS3.55. 

One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  There  is  no  assurance  extant 
in  any  company  which  compares  with  this.  The  Equitable  is  the  strongest 
company  in  the  world  and  transacts  the  largest  business. 

U.  B.  HYDE,  President 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,  HARRY  TIMMONS, 

Manager  for  Utah,  Special  Agent. 

70  Progress  Block,  Salt  Lake  City.  g.^^ 


THE?  JUVENILE    IMSTRUCTOR 


JoHHf  Hbney  Smith,  President. 


A.  H.  Cannon,  Vice-President. 


CO-OP.  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

.     11  &  13  JWaio  Street,  Salt  Iiakc  City. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Furniture  and  Carpets.     Our  prices  are  pos  tively 
the  lowest  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  '-27 


Rfi  EDiTIOrl  OF  THE 


ItARGE  pRINT 


DOCTRINE  and 
COVENANTS 


Is  noixx  Published  and  Heady  foP  Delivery. 


PRIC6   POSTPAID: 

C/oth.  $1.75.  Leather  Gilt  $3.00. 

Leather.  $2.25.  Morocco  Extra  Gilt,  $3.75. 


The  style  of   binding  on   this   valuable  and 
)  needed  ivorlr  is  uniform  with  the  Large  I 
BOOK  OF  MORMON,  but  the  print  is  larger. 


fr^^^ir\    '""cA  needed  tvorlr  is  uniform  with  the  Large  Print 


THIS  IS  JUST  THE  BOOK  NEEDED  FOR  FAMILY  AND  PULPIT  USE. 

SEND    IN    YOUR    ORDERS    EARLY. 

We  can  furnish  complete  sets  ol  Church  Works  in  Large  or  Small  Print  and  in  All  Styles  of  Binding. 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 


24  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST.. 

SKLT  LKK©    CI  TV. 


p  Grande  Ujestern  Kuiy.  sijViPLE  bible  stohies. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  ol  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAILY. 


Connecting  In  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  ei|uipment,  Pullman 
butlett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets. 


D.  O.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


(Jen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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NUMBER  ONE. 

The  iasuance  ol  this  excellent  book  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  It  contains  stories  ol  prominent  Biblical  per- 
sonages Irom  Adam  to  Joshua. 

Pkicb,  Postpaid,        -        -        30  Cents. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

The  popularity  of  the  first  book  ol  these  series  in- 
duces us  to  issue  a  second  number.  This  work  con- 
tains stories  of  prominent  Biblical  personages  from 
Samuel  to  Queen  Esther. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -  -        30  Cents. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

Contains  the  narrative  of  the  Savior's  life  in  eleven 
simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -        30  Cents. 

GEO.  e.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

Publishefs    of     JUVEfJUjE     IflSTRUCTOf?., 
SKLT  LKKE   CITY.  UTHH. 


THE)  JUVEJNILB   INSTRUCTOR. 


D.  O.  CALDERS 
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MUSIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
^^'Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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The  Chicago 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

RAILWAY 

Ib  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestibuled,  Steam- 
heated  and  Electric- lighted  Trains  Daily 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  com- 
posed of  Magnificent  Sleeping 
Cars  and 

The  Finest  Dining   Cars  in   tlie  World. 
EVERYTHING  FIRSTCLASS. 


Any  further  information  as  to  Kates  of  Fare,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

Commercial  Agent. 
T.  P.  POWELL, 

Traveling  Agent. 

161  S.  Main  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 
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RAuerbacI&Bro., 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
■   Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 


Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 
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Utah  Cocker  Factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

JSfanufactiirers  of  the  C*^lebrated 

llffi  mW  Of  flW,  CMCIEBS, 

873  E.  d  Sontb  St.,       («alt  Lake  City. 
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FU^,  PLUSH  U^  WOOIiEH  GOODS 

In  Great  Variety.  All  tbe  Novelties  of  the  Season. 

Call  and  Examine  Style,  Quality  and  Prices  at 

TEASDEL'S  4  STORES. 

JWnreiN  ST..        SKLT  LKKB  CITV. 

ia«-26 

pipe    Insat^ance    Co. 


Paid  up  Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$310,000.00. 


Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Famsworth,  John  C.  Cutler 

George  Eomney,         William  H.  Eowe,  DaTid  Eccles, 

Thomes  Q.  Webber,     Joha  Henry  Smith,  Geo.  W-  Thatcher 

Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Burton. 

HEBEB  J.  GBA>'T,  Prea't-       GEO.  EOMNET/VIce-Pres't 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer.    ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 

J.  F.  GRANT,  MG'R.  tf 


•••  ••• 


•  ••  ••• 


Books, 

Stationet^y, 

Toys, 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES,  ETC., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Utah  Book  (^Stationery 

72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

OUflCflrl     IW.     MefllililSTEt^, 

JMANAGER.  tfj 

WM.  DRIYER  k  SDK. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  '^  fWSR 

Drngs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited.     ,fg  •<-.( 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  0«den,  Utah 
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THE  HEflHV  DIJIWOODEY  FtiRfllTDHE  G01HPfl]lY, 

ST^UT    L-KKE    CITV. 
BABY   CARRIAGES,  REFRIGEHATORS, 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  WAIili  PAPER. 


TheH.A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STEHIVI  CAfiDV  WO^I^S, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 

Manufacturers  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PORE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE  PRICES. 
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THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

CAPITAU,  FULLY  PAID  $300,000, 

No.  60  NIain  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-Prealdent, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
WiD.  H.  Rowe 
Abraham  H.  Gannon, 
Spencer  Clawaon, 
Elias  Morris, 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 


Henry  A.  WooUey. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits, 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade. 


Wilford  Woodruff.  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  JBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Pajrs  s  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  tc 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

i-i-i? ^ 

JohUG.GWIiER&BHo., 


KGEMTS 


provo  Uloolen  ||)ills. 


Home  -  niade  Woolen  Goods, 

WHOLESftLE  AND  RETAIL. 

No.  36  Main  Street,     -    Salt  Lake  City. 


26  %  I.  THOlttflS,  28  %  %  TH0fllflS,30  R.  K-  TH0ffiRS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET,    . 
SALT     LAKK    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  AND  SNELGROVE, 

THE  SflliT  LAKE  IWUSIC  DlflLERS, 

235,000   ESTEY   ORGANS   IN   USE. 

Band  Instruments.    Music  Books.    Sheet  Music. 

Weber  and  H^lu  England  Pianos. 

COALTER  &  SNELGROYE,  sI3rTi',^E^JifY. 


